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ADVERTISEMENT, 


This  work  has  been  projected  to  supply  a  systematic  treatise  on  Rural  Architecture,  with  scientific 
and  practical  developements  of  various  styles  adapted  to  the  United  States.  The  want  of  such  a  work 
has  long  been  felt,  and  it  will  be  alike  useful  to  the  professional  architect,  operative  artisan  and  private 
citizen. 

The  first  volume  is  now  completed,  which  consists  of  ten  numbers,  and  contains  twenty-one  origi¬ 
nal  designs  of  rural  residences  cottages  and  villas — exemplifying  twelve  different  styles  of  architecture. 
These  residences  will  vary  in  the  cost  of  erection,  from  nine  hundred  to  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Each 
design  comprises  full  ground  plans  and  elevations,  and  many  of  them  perspective  views,  projected  ground 
plots  exterior  and  interior  details,  accompanied  by  specifications  and  estimates  ; — it  contains  also  divers 
historical  sketches  of  different  styles,  and  essays  on  ventilation,  the  appropriation  of  light,  heat,  water,  &cc. 
also  on  contracting,  workmanship,  and  various  other  topics  connected  with  building. 

The  volume  contains  60  plates — 19  of  tliem  tinted  in  a  style  of  lithography  which  will  commend 
itself  to  every  judge  of  the  art.  The  most  difficult  of  them  being  executed  on  the  stones  by  Mrs.  F. 
Fat.mer,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  art;  and  the  ground  plans  and  details  by  F.  Mever,  whose  superi¬ 
ority  in  this  department  of  lithography  is  generally  admitted.  The  plates  are  from  the  well-known  litho¬ 
graphic  press-room  of  Messrs.  Palmer.  The  stereotype  plates  and  printing,  by  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Snowde.v  &  pRALL.  The  paper  is  manufactured  expressly  for  this  work  by  Messrs.  Burnap  Sc  Babcock 

The  work  will  consist  of  two  volumes — the  second  to  contain  a  series  of  numbers  similar  to  that  of 
tne  first,  the  issue  of  which  will  commence  immediately.  The  whole  will  constitute  a  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  guide  for  the  erection  of  country  and  suburban  dvvellings  of  all  grades,  from  plain  cottages  to  elabo¬ 
rate  and  ornamental  villas  in  the  most  approved  styles  of  rural  achitecture,  also  for  laying  out  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  grounds  connected  with  thr^m. 

W.  H.  RANLETT,  Architect, 


N^o.  70  IVassau  street. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  a  new  countiy,  the  first  objects  of  attention  are  the  sirnjyle  iiccessaries  of  life.  As  improvements 
progi’ess  and  property  accumulates,  the  opportunity  and  means  are  aiforded  to  add  conveniences,  comforts 
and  oriiaments.  In  the  first  .settlement  of  a  country,  the  buildings  are  necessarily  rude  and  inconvenient; 
but  as  soon  as  the  means  are  at  liand,  domestic  demands  will  be  met  by  impi-oved  dwellings  and  other 
buildings.  The  republican  equality  of  our  institutions,  oilers  to  all,  the  opportunity  of  being  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  their  own  houses;  anil  it  cultivates  a  laudable  ambition  to  enjoy  the  independence  of  such  a  posi¬ 
tion;  and  the  unfettered  freedom  and  general  intelligeitce  of  our  citizens,  aiford  great  o})portunities  tor  tlie  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature.  As  naturally  as  plants  assume  the  ornaments  of  llowers,  do 
human  beings  adorn  their  persons  and  appendages,  to  gratify  their  innate  faculty  of  perceiving  and  appre¬ 
ciating  beauty ;  which  faculty  is  called  taste. 

Our  mental  and  pliysical  tastes  are  equally  the  product  of  Divine  Power  and  A\  isdoin,  and  equally 
designed  by  the  Creator  to  be  exercised  in  lawful  gratifications;  hence,  icsthetics,  or  the  science  of  beauty, 
is  as  legitimate  a  study  as  the  culinary  art.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  now  to  possess  the  highest 
rank  in  human  science,  in  the  grade  universally  assigned  to  poetry,  iminting  and  sculpture.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  important  to  cultivate  a  proper  balance  in  taste,  especially  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  society;  lor 
while  an  artist  is  excusable  in  being  absorbed  in  one  of  its  departments,  there  is  something  repulsive  and 
bordering  upon  the  monstrous,  in  a  development  of  it,  which,  like  Shenstone’s,  cultivates  and  ornaments,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  garden  and  other  grounds,  and  neglects  the  dwelling  to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  the 
family  and  guests. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  this  subject,  is  its  moral  aspect.  There  is  so  intimate  a  connection 
between  taste  and  morals,  aesthetics  and  Christianity,  that  they,  in  each  instance,  mutually  modify  each  other: 
hence  whatever  serves  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  a  community,  will  be  likely  to  improve  their  morals ;  and 
whatever  promotes  their  knowledge  of  beauty,  will  give  to  Christianity  increased  opportunity  and  means  of 
charming  the  heart  and  governing  the  life.  From  this  view,  it  follows  that  he  wlio  corrects  a  vicious  or  im- 
propei  development  of  public  taste;  or  opens  the  way  or  provides  the  means  of  proper  sesthetic  gratification, 
is  to  be  looked  u2)on  as  a  j)ublic  benefactor. 

■\Miile  the  products  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  are  necessarily  limited  and  selfish  in  their  effects— being 
shut  in  from  public  gaze,  and  designed  to  gi'atify  only  tlie  proprietor  and  his  cliosen  friends  and  guests — Land¬ 
scape  Gardening  is  claimed  as  producing  afar  greater  amount  of  jinblic  good,  hy  siireading  its  beauties  before 

the  public  eye-fallowing  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  to  look  iqjoji  them  and  be  deliglited. 
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Still  more  diffusive  is  the  influence  of  the  department  of  the  fine  arts  principally  treated  of  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages;  for  while  the  beauties  of  the  garden  are  of  a  high  order,  their  lowly  position  requires  a  near 
approach  that  they  may  be  appreciated;  but  many  of  the  beauties  of  architecture  are  reared  aloft,  as  if— in  the 
sunlight  of  heaven — to  challenge  the  gaze  and  delight  the  minds  of  passers-by  far  and  near. 

Architecture,  having  no  patterns  in  nature,  is  the  most  difficult  and  least  regulated  of  all  the  fine  arts. 
Painting  and  Sculpture  are  imitations  of  nature,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Arts,  is  only  the  ability  to  make 
the  imitations  perfect.  Poetry  is  a  sublime  and  measured  expression  of  the  author’s  conceptions  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty.  Landscape  Gardening  was,  formerly,  the  imitation  of  geometric  figures ;  hence  the  ancient 
mode  of  it  is  called  the  geometric  style  of  gardening.  In  late  improvements,  it  consists  in  the  mutation 
of  nature,  in  curved  walks  and  winding  waters,  and  trees  and  clumps  of  natural  shape  :  hence  the  present  mode 
is  called  the  natural  style.  Architecture  is  not  the  imitation  of  any  thing  in  nature  or  science  it  is  wholly  arti¬ 
ficial,  hence  improvements  in  it  are  more  difficult,  being  new  intellectual  creations.  This  has  rendered 
the  styles  various  anil  numerous.  Indeed  for  the  number  of  styles,  we  might  almost  venture  to  multi- 
plj'  the  number  of  civilized  nations  by  the  number  of  ages  in  which  they  have  lived. 

The  construction  of  dwellings,  is  a  department  of  entei'iirize  and  investment,  which  involves  various 
considerations  of  vast  moment.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  dwelling  is  constructed  for  the  ac- 
tommorlation  of  a  family.  Sound  philosophy  and  good  taste  require  that  the  site,  form  and  character  of  a 
building  should  be  suited  to  its  use  and  e.xpressive  of  its  destination.  The  design  of  a  dwelling  should 
include  in  its  basis,  several  very  important  considerations ;  such  as  the  adaptation  of  the  house  to  the  site-to 
the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  the  family-ln  the  healthful  and  economical  appropriation  of  heat,  light, 
air,  water,  &c.  hence  a  variety  of  philosophical  princiiiles  are  to  be  consulted.  To  secure  from  all  thes-e  ])nn- 
ciples,  the  greatest  aggregate  of  convenience,  comfort,  pleasure  and  health,  with  symmetrical  and  orna¬ 
mental  Slriictiu-B,  in  a  picturesque  combination,  with  surrmn.ding  scenery,  for  a  given  sum,  requires  no  smal, 
degree  of  practical  .-.kill  and  intelligence.  In  operations  which  are  often  repeated,  a  person  acquires  much 
knowledge  and  skill  by  practice  and  experiment :  but  the  construction  of  a  dwelling  is  an  operation  which 
thousands  perform  but  once  in  a  life-time  ;  hence  a  mistake  or  error  in  the  selection  of  a  site-the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  plan,  or  in  any  other  f  iiidan.ental  particular,  brings  a  standing  inconvenience  upon  the  occupants. 
Sucli  errors  have  often  rendered  expensive  buildings  coinparati^'el}  valueless. 

Much  ta  I  is  manifested  in  this  country,  in  the  modern  styles  of  .\rchitectiire,  which  many  of  our 
citizens  have  adopted,  in  providing  themselves  w  ith  convenient  and,  in  many  instances,  elegant  dwellings. 

A  well  digested  system  of  rural  Architecture,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  country,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  construction  of  convenient  and  ta.rty  buildings:  but  such  a  work  is  yet  a  desideratum. 
There  are  many  Valuable  princijiles  and  sugeestions  scattered  in  various  works,  and  the  object  of  this  work  is 
to  collect  and  systemize  these  principles,  with  such  other  instructions  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  needful, 
and  adapt  them  to  general  ii.ie  in  this  country. 


SITE 


AND  ASPECTS. 


A  Cottage  has  just  been  erected  according  to  Design  I,  which  will  accommodate  a  family  of  four  to  six 
persons.  It  is  situated  on  a  lot  of  something  more  than  an  acre,  with  a  road  on  the  east  side,  running  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Such  a  Cottage  may  he  advantageously  placed  on  a  lot  a  hundred  feet  square. 

The  one  here  deseribed,  stands  about  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  fronts  east-north-east,  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  which  are  preferred  to  forest  trees  by  those  who  wish  to  combine  utility  with  orna, 
ment,  tliough  for  shade  and  ornament,  the  latter  are  generally  chosen.  A  grove  affords,  to  a  house,  a  natural 
protection  in  both  Summer  and  Winter. 

One  of  the  bay  windows,  affords  a  southerly  view-of  the  garden  and  surrounding  scenery  for  some 
distance  ;  and  the  other,  a  northern  view-of  part  of  the  flower-garden,  and  the  surrounding  and  distant  scenery 
of  a  valley  some  fifteen  miles  wide,  containing  various  forests  and  improvements,  and  a  fine  sheet  of  tide 
water.  The  green  house  has  a  south-south-west  aspect,  which  is  considered  the  best. 

Tlie  rear  of  the  lot  is  bounded  by  a  brook,  on  the  margin  of  which,  there  is  a  belt  of  fine  forest  trees. 
The  bank  is  some  ten  feet  high,  and  the  declivity  sufficiently  steep  to  afford  fine  sites  for  an  ice-house,  poultry- 
house,  stable  &c. 

In  the  composition  of  this  Design,  the  object  is  to  combine  convenience,  economy  and  elegance  in 
such  a  manner,  that  neither  shall  predominate  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  exterior  would  be  injured  by 
more  ornament-unless  fully  ornamented-and  less,  would  destroy  the  general  harmony.  The  windows,  with 
diagonal  sashes,  and  the  ornamented  peaks  of  the  roof,  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  Design. 

The  walks  and  carriage  road  are  laid  out  in  the  natural  style  of  Landscape  Gardening.  The  borders 
are  filled  with  a  variety  of  shrubbery,  producing  a  succession  of  flowers  through  the  season,  and  a  variety  of 
.delicate  fruit  trees  are  arranged  in  such  order  as  to  ornament  the  place  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  the  standard 
ebrubs,  that  produce  only  flowers. 


S  P  E  C  I  F  I  C  A  T  I  0  S , 


Of  the  Materials  and  Labor  required  for  llie  erection  of  a  t'oftage  according  to  Design  I. 


c&viMn4,  JcmenMoru,  and aua,n^,mni,  ale  h  de  J'mnd  in  £P/a^j  3,  5  and  6 

MASON’S  WORK  AND  MATERIALS. 

EXC.1VATI0.VS - ff/aee  and  a  /ut/^ Jee^  ^e£>w  ide  Mi^aee.  and  t^e.  eal//i ,  ^laded fno/ut/^  alctind  ^oane/afione. 

sm.VE  IVORS - S'L  ee/dzr^  a,nd  /i3e£en  wa//.,,  k  /aul  ei^a  ^ei  ^ly/l^under  Me  Railway  ecx  and  a 

/eef,  and  diva,/  n,a£  ediiee  and  a  ^a/  feet - and  eiydecn  inde.,  di  j,  ,v,Y/i  r^aaliy  or-  Lnd  Mvne,  in. 

Mu'ia^/e  /erne  am/eand mattan.  if/ae  eYone  efefu  and cofu'ny  (a  oa/eiile,  ditcden  ,/von - diteden  /,ea,i/l,  £/d  eYone.  (wo/eeY 

wu/e  and.nx  and  a  d,a//eet  /on^,  ane/  dicwn  iione  //ealili  and /aan^  ,n  //a  dnivin^  and  dcmn^  ivamo. 

ORirS  IVORS - D'/iue  f,au,  i/iiee  and  a  da// /cl  dy/i  and  Inr/vc  ine/de  eyaaa,  lo  ea/,/,oll  lu-o  ^adeie 

anden  id,  ,naen  //oon;  a  wa// eydl  inc/d,  idled,  one  /ool  and ed  incdeo  dyd ,  alvand Me  daeemenl  elailu  an;  on, 

edimne^  ivild /mn /u  fi/aeee - one,  neal/y  /i/aoleled/l  a  ,vood/',e - one,/-n  ide  dilrden,  and  l.vo  uM  neal  oi. 

menlad elxleen  /nod.  ytaleO,  w/ld  d/oiveu  and /endu  ;  ide  /our  //au  ive// f, a, gelled  lo/,/,ed  n,Md  dald 
/eel  adove  ido  fiea-d  o/  ide  ioo/  //de  oaMie/e  wa/l.i  dcliveen  ide  loealder-doald/ny  and  /i/eule,/n^  lo 
///e,/  ,v/ld  di/cd,  eel  on  idle  a/ye,  tv/ld  d/nte  and  eand  nunlai,and  diavdcled. 

PUSTERI.VG - ,yddd  ide  toom.o,  dadde,  and  cdreele,  on  ide  /lel  and  eeevnd  /dooie,  /aided,  f.daeleled,  dwwncd, 

and  /laid /medjid - idle  daeenuint,  /at/ied,  and fi/aeleted  wild livo  eoall,  and  wdileivaeded. 
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Design  1“ 


Plate  5 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 


SIDING.-  ^oa4.<^,  c^a^r-  ^ci  ^i^nedj  uda^d and  naid^d  6hcny/y  'wc^,  ^0'^  na/di, 

tmJ  no^  iTicde^  ^  ide  isea^der' ;  ideiau/ede  a4  i/te  doi^om - ide  taa/er  iad/eio  /ay^ci  (im  and  a  da/^ i7icde^ 

- ids  cotneT'  ddatcd-,  ^di^e  tn&ded  ■wide  dy  one  amd  a  yaatie?''  ditcd. 

ROOFS _ ddd^Ja^  idenyo^  idemamwo^-i,  de-mdcd  doatdd  eeven=eiydide  ani/icd /died,  edyea  dad  cdee, coveted 

wi/d  deel  e/idi  2(/di/e ^ime  edinydeo,  /dice  idted,  aotd  eeaeied  in  ide  da?id -wi/d  7iaido^^o^ie7i  /wo  incded  di  /de 

vadcyd.  ^de  dad  in  /de  va/iya,  /o  de  edz/een  imdcA  ■wide,  loecydity  /dice  and  a  dad^  ^totindo  /o  /de  6yi(a4e  ^po/, 
a7id  /de  cde-ftmeyd  /o  de  ^ito^ieidy  decided.  fdde  oc/ayon,  ^ioioi,  day-tcmdow-)  and yieen-douee,  /o  de  edea/ded  wt  d 
97iidded  ^idind,  coveted  wi/ii  dee/  ctoeo  /cTtj  ^tfi/  07i  m  /de  Qtwo/  a^t^iiovcd  •Tnannet' .  tydd  'i  /de  ioo^d  /o  de  tnade 
^let^c/dy  /tyd/. 

TRDIMING  AND  GUTTERS. - d/de  ya//eU  /o  attain  too^  amd  fiotcd,  /v  dc  tmide  a/tony,  o^  cdea-r  ^ida7id,  one  and  a 

ynai/er'  incdco  /died,  /onyued  and ytcoved,  and ^lio^mdy  mou/tded.  t/de  ya/ZeiO  on  /de  yieen^dcuee,  day  win= 

dowd  and  oc/ayon,  /o  de  ^med  on  /detoo^,  dty  taidtny  /die ^ton/  /wo  inc/iea - /de  ^taia^ie/d  on  /de  ^lo-tcd,  day  win^ 

do-wd  and yuen^dcuee,  ad  dtazoii  in  0^da/e  d- - /de  oc/ayo'n  wi/d  tttou/ded  eindta^date-}. 

^■n.  eacd  eide  o^  ^e ^ton/  en/tance,  a  ^une  viewed,  /(lined,  ciyd/  itic/ied  dia-me/er’,  wi/d  a  9no(idded  iai/,  /dice 
dy atid  a  dad^  tnedeo,  ea^^t/ed  dy  a4.cd  dadae/ete,  one  and  a  da^ tnode-i  ayaate - ee/  edayonaddy. 


U'INDOIV'S, —  ^dd  /de  windowd  in  /de  ^ite/  a/oty,  and ^oeer-  in  /de  eccond,  /o  de  enade  toi/d  dexee,  and  add  /de 

ecude-i  dany  zoi/d  weeyd/i  and  coido —  jdtee  datye  zi'endowe  in  /do yadded  o^  /de  eccozid  6/ci.y - eacd  /o  dave  /wc 

aaedee  dany  w(/d  /wo  and  a  da/J  ttec/i  daMo - /de  en/add window  oven  /de  yle.en^dtome ,  /o  edde - and  /de yteen^ 

doiMe  eaedee  a^ demy  toi/d  /dice  ined,  da//e - di/c/un  wendowe^  wi/A  /u>o  and  a  dadj  med  die//o.  ^ee/  aaed 

^ae/entnyd  /o  add  /de  ^iu/  e/oty  zotndowe,  and  /dice  incd  e^utny  dod/o,  /c  a/d  /de  eaedee  wi/d  d(i//d.  ddde  ydaee 
en  add /de  zmndoioe  tc^iteden/ed i?i  /de  oevetad  edva/ione ,  /o  de  ^uiedow  dtand,  de/  in  /de  eaodea  diayonaddy— 
add o/der' ydaod ,  deven  dy  nine,  ae/ ^lei^iendecadm.  d/de  eaedee  in  /de  day  zvindowd  /o  de  one  i?tcd and ^iver-.e/yd/de 
/died,  and  add o/deu  o?ie  and  a  yoiat/et  and otie  and /dtee=:€ijd/do ,  /d/cd.  d/de  inaide  edaZ/eu,  /o  /de  /diee  win- 
dowd  in  di/eden  and  ced/at,  /o  de ^idacn,  ede/ed,  dany  dy  da//d,  and decated dy  77ie/ad datd. 

BLINDS, - ddoadd /de ^itd/ and  eecoTtd d^y -windowd  77iade  d/iczty,  ivi/d  toddiny  ddz/d - dany  dy  wedded  dmyea 

and  decated  dy  ^ia/e?t/ ^ad/eninyd. 

FLOORS. - Do  de  oj  -^iu/ yaadi/y  o^  midded  wdi/e  ^line  ^dand,  one  and  a  yaai/er-  izicded  /died,  dad  in  /de  dee/ 

manoier'.  Dde  oa/dide  ^d/^omw,  o^  nattow  c/eaa- ^idand,  /aid  m  wdi/e  dead  and ddind  naided. 

PARTITIONS. - De/ wi/d yoid/d  /dtee  dy  ^ao-^  iTicded - diz/een  incdcd  de/ween  cen/etd. 

DOORS._____-_/ji^  ^ton/  doon ,  ^oar'  ^ce/  wide  and eyd/,  diyd,  CTt  /wo ^lai/d - one  aTid  /dteeyaat/eT^^  inoded  /died.  Dde 

^addaye  doored  in  /de ^td/  d/oty  one  and  a  da/^ C7icded  /died-,  77ioii/ded on  do/d  dided.  Dwo  doota  in  /de  dade77ie7i/  /o 
da/ve  nine  diyd/  dadded. 

ijd/d/deidooid  ^  dedanydy  ded/ ^la/en/ da//d  and  dctewd,  arid  ^ad/ened  dy  yood  rDmeticao>  dtedd.  tzd  teda/ed 


ESTIMATE, 

Of  the  Labor  and  Materials  required  for  (he  erection  of  Design  I. 


MASON’S  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR. 


126  cubic  yards  of  excavation 

. 

IS) 

10 

$12 

60 

1 13  feet  of  kitchen  hearth 

0 

18 

2 

39  casks  Thomaston  lirae 

- 

(S) 

1  00 

39 

00 

!  2  sett  brown  stone  hearths  and  jambs  0 

5 

00 

10 

2  casks  of  lump  lirae  - 

- 

(a) 

1  75 

3 

50 

|2  16  in.  ornamental  grates,  sett 

011 

50 

23 

12000  plastering  lath  - 

► 

(a) 

2  00 

24 

00 

1  cask  lath  nails 

_ 

. 

6 

2330  hard  brick  -  -  - 

- 

13 

4  25 

9 

90 

3  barrels  white  sand  - 

_ 

0 

50 

1 

4190  salmon  and  soft  - 

- 

(3 

3  00 

12 

57 

49  days  mason’s  labor- 

. 

0 

1 

75 

85 

15  bushels  hair  -  -  - 

_ 

(3 

20 

3 

00 

21  “  laborer 

_ 

0 

1 

00 

21 

132  loads  of  stone 

_ 

(3 

75 

99 

00 

carting 

. 

. 

11 

160  loads  of  sand 

_ 

(3 

25 

40  00 

31  feet  of  blue  stone  steps  - 

- 

(3 

16J 

5 

12 

$409 

CARPENTER’S  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR. 

4727  feet  of  timber 

$16  50  per 

m.  $78 

00 

14,  5  in.  rim  locks, 

. 

0 

83 

11 

12  chesnut  sleepers 

- 

(3 

37' 

4 

50 

4  wardrobe  and  closet  locks 

0 

33 

1 

115  joists  _  _  _ 

(3 

12i 

14 

38 

4  closet  knobs  (mineral) 

. 

0 

8 

25  wall  strips  .  _  _ 

- 

(3 

10 

2 

50 

8  rail  screws  _  _  _ 

. 

0 

9 

265  floor  planks 

- 

(3 

27 

71 

55 

3  shutter  bars  -  -  - 

. 

0 

9 

230  siding  boards 

- 

(3 

16 

36 

80 

3  “  knobs 

_ 

0 

6 

170  best  planks  -  -  - 

- 

(3 

27 

45 

90 

3  “  7  in.  spring  bolts  1  square 

0 

33 

196  best  boards  -  -  - 

- 

(3 

18 

35 

28 

24  pairs  4  by  4  butts  - 

0 

21 

5 

400  feet  of  2  in.,  IJ  in.  and  |  in 

,  - 

(3 

3S 

14 

00 

4  3  in.  “ 

0 

7 

110  hemlock  boards 

(3 

1'2\ 

13 

75 

12  “  2.1  in.  “ 

0 

5 

18  bunches  shingles 

- 

(3 

2  00 

36 

00 

1  gross  J  screws,  Xo.  9 

. 

- 

- 

2  front  newels  -  -  - 

- 

(3 

1  00 

2 

00 

1  “  “  “  No.  6 

. 

. 

60  feet  of  oak  -  .  - 

. 

<3 

6 

3 

60 

1  1  in.  “  No.  9 

1  oak  newel  .  _  - 

_ 

2 

00 

2  “  IJ  it).  “  No.  11 

0 

41 

30  oak  balusters 

- 

(3 

9 

2 

70 

\l  doz.  sash  fastenings 

. 

3 

38 

2 

377  feet  of  diagonal  sash 

- 

(3 

20 

75 

40 

6  lbs.  sash  cord  (patent) 

28 

1 

50  lights  of  7  by  9  sash 

. 

(3 

9 

4 

50 

328  lbs.  sash  weight  - 

_ 

2 

6 

106  feet  of  rolling  blinds 

- 

(3 

75 

79 

50 

4  doz.  pullies  (axle)  - 

- 

0 

621 

2 

355  square  feet  of  tin  roofing 

- 

(3 

9 

31 

95 

1  doz.  small  spring  bolts 

. 

- 

- 

70  feet  3  in.  tin  leader 

_ 

(3 

12.' 

8 

75 

1  front  door  bell 

. 

. 

2 

30  feet  2  in.  tin  leader 

_ 

(3 

10 

3 

00 

1,'.  doz.  hat  hooks 

0 

20 

263  lbs.  sheet  lead 

. 

(3 

6 

15 

78 

4  carved  fmial  heads  - 

0 

00 

4 

6  casks  of  nails,  4'',  6“*,  S'*,  10  &  12'' 

(3 

4  25 

25 

50 

carting 

. 

14 

10  lbs.  fine  finishing  nails  - 

- 

0 

12J 

1 

25 

134  days  carpenter’s  labor  - 

0 

50 

201 

1  rebated  front  door  lock 

- 

3 

50 

8,  4  in.  mortice  locks  - 

- 

0 

1  40 

11 

20 

$882 

PAINTER’S  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR. 

300  lbs.  white  lead 

. 

0$9  00 

$27  00 

1  lb.  lamp  black  “  “ 

0 

50 

10  gallons  linseed  oil  - 

- 

0 

85 

8 

50 

12  lbs.  of  putty  -  -  - 

0 

6 

5  “  boiled  “  - 

- 

0 

96 

4 

SO 

1  lb.  glue  ... 

- 

- 

- 

li  “  spirits  of  turpentine 

- 

0 

70 

1 

05 

12  days  painter’s  labor 

- 

0 

75 

21 

2  lbs.  litharge  .  -  - 

- 

0 

12\ 

25 

1  lb.  chrome  yellow,  ground  in 

oil 

■ 

1 

00 

$64 

RECAPITULATION. 

Carpenter’s  bill 

. 

$882  2M 

Mason’s 

. 

409  78 

Painter’ 

s  “ 

. 

64  82 

34 

00 

00 

50 

50 

75 

00 

00 

78 

62 

32 

32 

72 

27 

18 

90 

04 

28 

60 

20 

23 

31 

82 

SO 

68 

56 

50 

50 

75 

30 

00 

00 

00 

28 

26 

72 

25 

00 

82 


$1356  88 


ARCHITE  CTURE, 


The  Art  of  building  naturally  arose  from  the  necessities  of  man,  which  required  him  to  provide  a  place 
of  defence  for  himself  and  his  substance,  from  the  effects  of  climate  and  weather.  The  conical  hut  or  wigwam 
is  deemed  the  original  and  simplest  form  of  dwellings.  An  imjrrovement  on  this,  is  believed  to  have 
resulted  in  the  cubical  hut;  and  the  next  step,  probably  is  the  tent  or  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness,  which  was 
an  obvious  convenience  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  herdsmen,  as  were  large  portions  of  mankind  in  the  early 
history  of  our  race  :  hence  a  modern  tent  or  marquee  is  a  fit  representation  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
habitations  of  man,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 

Aschitectuee  as  a  Science,  arose  from  the  devotional  feelings  and  tendencies  of  our  nature.  This 
is  evident  from  the  Architectural  remains  found  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  ;  such  as  those  in  Egypt,  India, 
Persia,  Babylon,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Central  and  South  America,  and  other  countries 
which  are  the  only  known  records  of  the  Architecture  of  those  ages.  Indeed  the  delineations  of  the 
classic  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  been  of  necessity  gathered  and  systemized  by  admeasurement 
of  the  monuments  of  their  Arcliitectural  taste  and  skill ;  for  tlie  wasting  tooth  of  the  dark  ages,  left  to  the 
world  no  other  record  of  them.  There  are,  in  various  countries,  many  remains  of  structures,  evidently  erected 
for  devotional  purposes,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  the  liabitations  of  man  in  those  ages.  From  these  facts. 
It  IS  plain  that  the  ancients— as  the  moderns— had  the  greatest  care  and  heaviest  e.xpense  in  their  sacred  edi¬ 
fices.  King  David  was  ashamed  that  “  he  dwelt  in  a  house  of  cedar  while  the  ark  of  God  dwelt  in  curtains 
and  on  one  occasion  the  Hebrews  were  reproved  by  Divine  Inspiration  for  “dwelling  in  their  ceiled  houses 
while  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  lying  waste.” 

The  earliest  style  of  Architecture,  recognized  in  ancient  ruins,  is  the  Egyptian,  with  which  they  more 
nearly  harmonize  than  with  any  other  now  known  ;  and  there  is  not  sufficient  indication  in  them  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  any  other  form  obtain  so  far  as  to  become  a  style  of  building.  It  is  inferred  that  Solomon’s 
Temple  was  constructed  in  the  Egyptian  style,  from  tlie  general  description  and  proportions  of  the  edifice  itself 
—from  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  had  much  of  Egyptian  science  and  art,  and  from  the  additional  fact  that  tlie 
foreign  help  which  he  employed  in  building  it,  was  that  of  the  Phmnicians,  who  built  in  the  Egyptian  style. 

At  the- faU  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Egyptian,  Grecian  and  Roman  styles  were  in  vogue  and  well 
understood.  Indian  and  Persian  architecture  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  Egyptian,  that  authorities  generally 
refer  them  to  a  common  origin,  but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  country  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  prior¬ 
ity;  the  balance,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Egypt.  All  other  styles  are  of  later  date,  except  perhaps  the 

Chinese,  wliich  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  style.  The  rudeness,  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  dark 
VOL.  I.  2  11 
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ages  produced  the  pointed  style,  which  was  prevailing  in  England  in  the  commencement  of  the  l6th  centUrt, 
when  it  began  to  be  superceded  by  the 

ITALIAN  STYLE; 

Which  arose  in  Italy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  in  an  attempt  to  restore  classic  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  superiority  of  Rome  over  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  before  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  and  its  being  the 
great  seat  of  learning,  improvement,  and  power,  gave  to  everything  of  importance,  in  that  country,  the  style, 
“  Roman  hence  “  Roman  Architecture.”  Since  the  Reformation,  the  country  has  had  a  much  higlier  rela¬ 
tive  bearing  upon  the  metropolis,  which  gives  vogue  to  the  style  “  Italian hence  the  modern  arclutecture  ot 
that  country  is  called  the  “  Italian  Style  moreover  it  did  not  rise  in  Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Brunelleschi,  a  Florentine  architect,  was  the  first  who  met  with  much  success  in  attempting  to  restore 
Roman  architecture.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  erection  of  a  cupola  on  the  cathedral,  or  Dnomo,  ot  his  native 
city,  as  a  favorite  opportunity  to  display  his  architectural  taste  and  skill.  Cupolas  had  been  erected  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Venice,  Pisa  and  some  other  places.  The  cathedral  of  Florence  had  been  commenced  a  century- 
before,  but  had  not  been  finished  ;  and  Brunelleschi  was  thought  to  be  wild  in  his  professions  of  ability  to  erect 
a  cupola  upon  it.  He  was  even  hissed  from  a  convention  of  Italian  and  Ultramontane  artists  and  tlie  curators  of 
the  edifice,  which  had  been  assembled  by  himself  in  1120  for  the  purpose  of  considering  that  subject.  He 
was,  however,  employed  the  next  year  to  undertake  the  enterprize,  and  it  was  successfully  accomplished. 

This  splendid  achievement  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  Brunelleschi,  established  his  reputation,  settled  the 
confidence  of  Italy  in  the  practicability  of  his  plans,  and  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  work  of  reform.  Tliis 
opportunity  was  improved  by  the  leading  Italian  architects  of  that  period,  who  professed  to  follow  the  example 
of  Brunelleschi,  which  they  did  in  all,  except  its  most  important  feature— that  of  studying  the  classic  remains 
of  Roman  architecture,  instead  of  which  they  took  for  their  guide,  the  indefinite,  and,  in  many  instances, 
incorrect  writings  of  Vitruvius— a  Latin  author,  so  obscure  that  nothing  is  known  of  him  excejit  what  he  says 
of  himself.  The  writings  of  Vitruvius  have  had  great  celebrity  for  four  centuries,  but  we  are  fully  satisfied 
that  this  has  arisen  more  from  their  being  deemed  the  earliest,  on  the  subject,  now  extant,  and  the  improper 
use  made  of  them  by  the  architects  of  the  15th  century,  than  from  any  intrinsic  merit  that  they  possess. 
It  is  an  imbecility  of  oUr  nature,  to  venerate  and  lean  upon  hoary  antiquity,  when  better  guides  are  at  hand. 

The  Italian  architects  of  the  1 5th  century  are  styled  the  “  Cinquecento  School,”  Tliey  found  it  necessary 

_ fjoj,.,  the  traits  to  which  we  have  referred — to  explain  or  interpret  the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  notwithstanding 

which,  they  were  generally  made  the  guide,  and  the  classic  examples  of  ancient  Roman  architecture,  consulted  only 
as  frame-work  on  which  to  form  models.  This  course  resulted  in  a  general  formality  and  mannerism  in  the 
productions  of  those  who  adhered  to  their  master,  and  a  wild  grotesqueness  in  the  works  of  such  as  allowed 
themselves  to  depart  from  his  rules  ;  hence  it  appears  that  good  taste  was  wanting  in  all  of  them ;  and  they, 
moreover,  perpetuated  the  worst  qualities  of  the  Roman  school :  such  as  the  tasteless  collocation  of  arches  and 
columns— miequal  inter-columinations- broken  entablatures  and  heavy  stylobates,  which  belonged  alike  to  the 
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productions  of  the  best  and  worst  architects  of  that  school.  Their  productions  were  farther  characterized  by 
the  constant  attachment  of  columns  and  their  appendages,  to  the  front  of  buildings,  and  the  infrequency  of 
their  use  in  insulated  places,  which  are  their  proper  positions  in  porticos  and  colonnades — also  by  the  thinness 
of  the  smaller  portions  of  the  entablatures,  and  a  bad  proportion  of  their  larger  parts — by  the  gene¬ 
ral  want  of  enrichment  which'  fluting  imparts  to  columns— by  too  great  a  projection  of  pilasters,  which 
were  often  used  as  pro-columns  or  an  apology  for  applying  projecting  entablatures — by  the  inconsistent 
practice  of  diminishing  the  pilasters,  and  sometimes  fluting  them — by  the  use  of  circular  and  twisted  pedi¬ 
ments,  and  the  making  of  breaks  in  them  to  suit  the  projections :  also  other  faults,  such  as  windows  like  doors 

_ the  distyle  arrangement  of  columns — the  clustering  of  columns  and  pilasters — the  cutting  away  of  portions 

of  the  architrave  and  frize,  and  even  of  the  main  learing-leam,  to  make  an  opening  for  a  window  tlie 
alternation  of  circular  and  angular  pediments,  and  the  mutilating  of  them  at  the  top  or  bottom ;  and  some¬ 
times  the  whole  front  was  disfigured — as  is  often  the  case  to  this  day,  even  in  houses  ot  no  architectural  pre¬ 
tentions _ by  that  supreme  vagary  of  bad  taste,  a  prostyle  portico  or  colonnade,  suitable  only  for  a  public  build¬ 

ing,  and  infinitely  better  befitting  a  Grecian  Temple  than  a  private  dwelling. 

The  first  delineations  and  admeasurements  of  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture,  published  in  Itah , 
were  made  by  Palladio  and  Serlio,  but  the  inaccuracies  and— in  many  instances— misrepresentations  of  both 
works,  prove  the  incompetency  of  the  authors  to  their  undertaking,  and  the  toleration  and  perpetuation  of  their 
defects,  equally  prove  the  bad  taste  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  masters.  The  earliest  delineations  of  those 
remains,  on  which  reliance  is  placed  by  modern  architects,  were  made  by  Stuart  and  Rivett. 

In  ancient  architecture,  only  three  orders  were  known— the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  Two  others 
-the  Tuscan  and  Composite— arose  in  Italy,  in  the  architectural  reform  of  the  15th  century.  Vitruvius 
describes-but  without  delineations,  as  usual  with  him-a  fourth  order  which  he  calls  Tuscan;  which  was, 
however,  only  a  Roman  debasement  of  the  Doric.  Some  of  the  Ciiiqnecento  architects  found  some  specimens 
of  foliated  columns  which  the  ancient  Romans  liad  compounded  of  the  foliated  and  voluted  columns  of  the 
Greeks.  These  specimens  they  subjected  to  certain  rules  and  gave  them  the  rank  and  style  of  the  fifth  or 
Composite  order.  There  are,  therefore,  five  orders  in  this  style,  usually  arranged  thus;  first,  the  Tuscan, 
which  has  no  examples  in  antiquity,  but  owes  its  origin  to  a  blunder  of  Vitruvius  and  the  fancies  of  the 
“  reformers.”  Second,  the  Doric,  a  poor  and  tasteless  arrangement  of  that  order  on  a  Roman  model.  Third, 
the  Ionic,  which  is  nearly  as  great  a  debasement  of  the  Grecian  original,  produced  as  the  last.  Fourth,  the 
Corinthian,  but  quite  unlike  the  ancient  examples  of  both  Greece  and  Rome,  in  beauty  and  expression  ;  and  fifth 
the  Composite,  an  elegaift  variety  of  the  Corinthian— a  hybrid  of  the  horned  or  angular  loiiic  volutes,  with  the 
deep  necking  and  foliage  of  the  Corinthian.  The  Italian  style  was  introduced  into  England  early  in  the  1 6th 
century,  by  Holbein,  having  prevailed  in  Italy  nearly  a  century.  Inigo  Jones,  coming  after  Holbein,  had 
much  greater  success  in  giving  it  vogue ;  but  it  remained  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  give  it  a  flowing  popu¬ 
larity,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  advantage  afforded  him  by  the  burning  of  London  in  1666.  This  style 
became  established  in  England,  after  a  severe  contest  with  long  settled  usage  and  deep-rooted  prejudices. 
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supplanting  the  pointed  style;  and  it  produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  architectural  aspect  of  the  country, 
substituting  the  attic  balustrade  for  the  battlement-the  cylindrical  column  for  the  clustered  pillar_the  pilaster 
for  the  buttresi^the  semi-circular  arch  for  the  pointed-the  entabliture  for  the  archivolt,  &e. 

A  house  in  the  Italian  style,  has  neither  gable,  buttress  nor  pinnacle,  yet  the  whole  fagade  or  front  is 
greatly  rehered  and  beautified  by  the  agreeable  variety  in  its  composition ;  for  in  this  respect,  the  style  allows 
great  latitude  to  the  architect,  admitting-besides  the  features  of  the  accompanying  design-porches,  archivolt, 
window-heads,  windows  in  triplets  or  qudruplications  separated  by  mullions,  projecting  cornice,  a  ridged  or 
furrowed  roof,  and  the  whole  ciowned  by  a  graceful  campanile.  When  the  cornice  is  supported  by  brackets, 
the  stj'le  is  called  the  “  Italian  bracketed.” 

Design  2  is  m  the  Anglo  Italian  style.  It  may  have  a  terrace,  or  a  concave  slope  of  about  four  feet,  or 
any  other  graceful  connection  with  the  ground.  It  has  two  piazzas,  in  the  entrance  and  lawn  fronts,  whicli  are 
north  and  east.  There  are  also  two  balconies  in  the  entrance  front,  a  large  bay-window,  facing  the  south,  the 
green-house,  S.  W.,  a  projecting  angular,  lighted  niche  or  oriel  window  in  the  lawn  front,  rectangular  and 
semi-circular  window  heads  without  caps,  and  a  flat  roof  supported  by  caiitalevers  and  surmounted  by  an  orna¬ 
mental  balustrade  or  blocking  course— without  pediments.  The  Anglo  Italian  admits  of  virandas  which 
is  not  the  case  with  “  Paladian  Italian.” 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES  OF  DESIGN  II, 


PliTE  7, -A  perspective  view  of  an  Anglo  Italian  villa,  designed  for  General  E - ,  and  proposed  to  be  erected  (on  a 

lot  of  ground  125  by  200  feet,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  streets),  in  the  upper  part  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

PLATE  8  The  ground-plot  of  a  portion  of  the  lot,  giving  the  position  of  the  dwelling  house,  coach  and  wood  houses,, 
walks,  carriage  road,  vegetable  garden,  &c.,  also  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery. 

PLATE  9. — Plans  of  first  and  second  floors  with  dimensions,  &.c. 

PUTE  10.— Elevations  of  the  lawn  and  entrance  fronts. 

PLATE  11.— Two  frame  elevations  with  dimensions  of  timber,  stories  and  openings,  also  interiqf  details.  Fig.  I,  ground 
section  of  front  door  frame  and  trimmings.  Fig.  2,  ground  section  of  green  house  window  frames.  Fig  3, 
profile  section  of  window  frame.  Fig.  4,  ground  section  of  a  door  and  trimmings.  Fig.  5,  a  profile  section  of 
second  story  base.  Fig.  6,  a  profile  section  of  first  story  base.  Fig.  7,  section  of  the  face,  and  profile  of 
mantle  in  the  dining  room. 

PLATE  12.-P]an  of  basement  and  exterior  details.  Fig.  1,  section  of  the  framing  and  bights  of  stories.  Fig.  2,  face  and 
profile  sections  of  main  and  wing  cornices.  Fig.  3,  front  piazza  comice,  pillar,  caps,  and  base.  Figs.  4  and 
5,  face  sectiuns  of  first  and  second  story  balconies.  Fig.  6,  section  of  chimney  tops.  Figs.  7  and  8,  side 
piazza  cornice,  pillar,  cap  and  base.  Fig.  9,  side  and  front  of  balcony  brackets. 
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DfcSiCN  11 


163  cubic  yards  excavation 

© 

10 

$16 

30 

157  loads  stone  _  _  _ 

© 

75 

117 

75 

5628  hard  brick  -  -  -  - 

© 

3 

50 

19 

70 

17408  soft  and  salmon  brick 

© 

2 

50 

43 

52 

60  ft.  blue  stone  coping  and  steps 

© 

16 

9 

60 

10  window  sills  .  -  - 

© 

50 

5 

00 

10  “  lintels  _  _  _ 

© 

40 

4 

00 

1  door  sill  _  _  _  _ 

_ 

. 

75 

12  ft.  kitchen  hearth 

© 

19 

2 

28 

3  brow'n  stone  hearths  and  facings 

© 

4 

25 

12 

75 

101  casks  lime  _  _  _ 

© 

94 

94 

94 

10  casks  lump  lime  -  -  - 

© 

50 

15 

00 

1 1  barrels  Lubec  plaster 

© 

1 

87 

20 

57 

MASON’S  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR. 

178  loads  sand 
30  bushels  white  sand 
40  bushels  hair  - 
24000  plastering  lath  - 

2  casks  lath  nails 

3  grates  .  .  . 

1  cooking  range 

2  mantles 

73  lbs.  sheet  lead  ©  6, 
96  days  mason’s  labor - 
67  “  laborer 


CARPENTER’S  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR. 


-  -  31 

-  ®  9 

-  (3)  19 

-  ©  3  00 

-  ®  7  50 

-  (®15  00 

each  35—70 
carting  (s>  23  00 

-  rtf  1  75 

-  (a>  87i 


11094  ft.  timber 

289  joists  _  -  - 

376  floor  planks 

270  spruce  planks 

85  narrow  planks 

60  furring  boards 

602  narrow  siding  boards 

185  piece  planks 

109  piece  boards 

1836  ft.  2,  IJ  and  1\  in.  plank 

2100  ft.  1  and  f  in.  boards  - 

880  ft.  clear  timber 

251  ft.  basement  sleepers 

38  ft.  mahogany  -  -  - 

1  newel  _  _  _ 

43  balusters 

2  caps  and  bases 

193  ft.  blinds  -  -  _ 

2227  ft.  metal  roofing 
84  ft.  4  in.  tin  leader 
32  ft.  3  in.  “ 

32  ft.  2  in.  “ 

7  casks  of  nails,  8, 10  &  12'*  - 
60  lbs.  fine  finishing  nails 
14  pairs  4  by  4  butts  - 
12  “  3’by3‘  “ 

7  “  3‘  in.  » 

24  “  3  in.  “ 


750  lbs.  white  lead 
30  gallons  raw  linseed  oil  - 
6  “  boiled  “ 

3  “  spirits  of  turpentine 

6  Ibs-  litharge  -  -  . 


$15  75  per  m. 
fS>  14 

(a)  28 

(a)  22 

o  18 

(S  12 

(S)  18 

fa)  30 

fS)  20 
©  3’ 

3> 

3 
6 
12 


(3)  11 

(a)  6  00 

fa)  75 


fa) 


la)  13 

(a)  15 

fa)  10 

fa)  9 

©  4  00 
(®  7 

22 
15 
10 
7 


$174  73 
40  46 
105  28 
59  40 
15  30 
7  20 
108  36 
55  50 
21  80 
64  26 
73  50 
26  40 
15  06 

4  56 

5  50 
4  73 

12  00 
144  75 
289  51 
12  60 

3  20 

2  58 
28  00 

4  20 

3  08 
1 

70 
1  68 


3  gross  J  screws,  No.  9 

2  “  “  »  No.  6 

1  »  1  in.  “  No.  9 

5  “  l^in.  “  No.  11 

7  5  in.  upright  mortice  locks 
5  4[  in.  “  “  - 

10  4.^  in.  “  “  - 

7  rim  locks  .  -  . 

1  rebated  front  door  lock 
2fluslibolts  _  -  _ 

1  mortice  latch  -  -  . 

15  doz.  axle  pulUes  - 

16  lbs.  sash  cord 
1428  lbs.  sash  weights 
l®j  doz.  sash  fastenings 

4  bells  _  -  _  _ 

3  “  .  -  -  . 

4  doz.  cloak  and  hat  hooks 

12  rail  screws  ©  9,  10  shutter  bars  ® 
36 lights  glass  Ilbyl7fs21,  841ights 
16  “  10byl6®20,  24  “ 

132  “  9  by  15©  19,  39  “ 

216  “  9  by  13^3  14,  36  “ 

120  “  9  by  11  ©13,  16  “ 

175  loads  carting  _  _  _  . 

390  days  carpenter’s  labor  -  -  © 


(S) 


fS) 


29 
28 
31 
42 
3  50 
3  34 
2  34 
92 

75 


PAINTER’S  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR. 

20  lbs.  putty 
3  lbs.  glue 

40  days  painter’s  labor 


©$6  50 

$48  75 

© 

65 

19  50 

© 

75 

4  50 

© 

60 

1  80 

®  6 

36 

55 

18 

2 

70 

7 

60 

72 

00 

15 

00 

45 

00 

-  45 

00 

105 

00 

27 

38 

168 

00 

58 

62 

$964 

64 

87 

56 

31 

2 

10 

24 

50 

16 

70 

23 

40 

6 

44 

10 

50 

1 

50 

3 

50 

9 

30 

4 

96 

28 

56 

6 

12 

17 

00 

9 

75 

1 

00 

4 

18 

i21  25 

20 

'  20  8 

00 

19  32 

49 

>  16  36 

00 

)60  25 

20 

63 

00 

585 

00 

$2232 

28 

80 

57 

70 

00 

$146 

28 

RECAPITULATION. 


Carpenter’s  bill 
Mason’s  “ 

Painter’s  “ 


November  1st,  1846- 
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SPECIFICATI0I8, 

Of  the  Materials  and  Labor  required  for  the  erection  of  a  Villa  accordins  to  Design  II. 


3>oi  {L  Jivuiond,  dtyyuruwru,  and ^nciaA anan^eyyant,  lyes  AP/atu  /t?  amd  //. 

MASON’S  WORK  AND  MATERIALS. 

ESCACATIOJ _ Po  At  made  (Alee  ^ect  dee^  aytd  (Ae  eallA ^laded  wAieyi  (Ae  yva/A ie  ^inuAed. 

STOSEWORE _ -yAAAlAe  iMiAA  (o  Ae  ^lyyied  Aea  AiydAiiy  eit-Tle.  in  ^d  ynm/ar,  /S  eiieAeJ  (AtcA, 

S  Ae(  Ai^A,  en  a  fo«,nda(eon  of  fat  e/one  S  ft  nxde.  J/ie  yoa/Al  of  tAe  atm,  to  Ae  Amed  SO  cncAeo  Ae/o,o 
(Ae  flavin^;  aAA  t/uy  ifiyne  loa/Aj  aAove  (Aui  Mifzoe  to  Ae  neatAy  fwOited.  JiaiteAen  AualtA,  ofA/ueotone,  S  ft 

Aii  6.  weAA  Aedded oyt  moltay - etefu  and cofunf  in  aide,  f  0  incAtee  wide  and  4  tAucA.  t/Ae  odto  a?id  Atltete 

ff  JA  tAie  Aaoenunt  windowe  and  Aac/e  do'or-  moot  Ae  cat,  of  AAae  otone.  emlaAAe  JaA  to  tAe  coat 

ceAAm,  caveledwitA  a  fay.  S'Ae  AealtAm  and  faciyyo,  iyi  t/ai  dininy  loom  and  tAue  cAamAeie,  of  Alown 
etonc,  mAAed two  mantAco  of  wAate  veined  enalAAe.  fon  /laiAor  and  dlayotny  loayn.  Pee  Ply.  ^ ,  fate  //. 

JUICK  noEE _ Pn  8  incA  waAA  one  iide  of  tAe  Aaieynent  etaitway - 8  fdei.y  3  ft  AyA,  '/ft  eyaale  S 

Jmnneyyo  wilA  7  fefiAaeee,  odlaAAe  fr  lAw  oeoelaA  tooyyn),  witA  face  extendiny  6  ft  oAove  tAe  loof  A),ol. 
eide  waAAo,  Aelween  weatAer  Aoald,  a, id  AatAmly,  fiAAed  witA  AdcAl,  eet  on  tAe  edye  in  moltan  and  weAA  AlaeAeled. 
Pavement  of  tAe  aid,  into  oeAAaie  a, id  daily.  PAA (Aa,  AllcAi  for-  tAe  fiavenient,,  8  ineA  wa/A,  fucio,  cAiyuney 

to/uy  and  in  cAiynneyo  AeAow  fiut  tin  of  Aeamo - mmt  Ae  Amid  eyyiootA  and  eon, id.  PAe  AlacAete  on  cAimney 

total,  oi  wood  eaveled  witA  eAeet  Aead and  eeaotcd witA  eynaAA ilon  ancAune. 


DEAFEXIXG, 

PUSTERIXQ.- 


•  ^iooidj  d:a^ned moifat  2 

07?tAi,  /ta//6,  cfo^etri,  in  /fie fcui  and  6€cond  6^oU€6,  de  /a^/ied  and fi/odi^eied 

wed  two  coate  of  Alown  moitan,  and  one  of  Aeet  Amid  fuel  P  A„„e  and faeter  rymeAded  coin  ice  in  de 
UA,  fmlAor-,  dminy  and  diawiny  wome.  PAt  t.Aw  waAAe  and  caiiAnye  m  de  AiilcAcn,  AaAA  and  ditcAen 
Mniliy,  die  wood fmltitwne  and  celAinye  of  aAA  die  lemaininy  wome  in  Aaeeynent,  to  Ae  AatAed  and  fdaeteled  wit  A 
two  yoodooati  of  Alown  mo, (a, - oA/i/ied  and  wAitewaeAud. 

GRATES— .5^^  PalAor.  ^mwin^  and  QAininy  loom.,,  cadi  to  Aave  a  A 6  inoA yiate  witA  olnamentJ oaet 
fmmee,  eet  ooinfi&te  WitA  aff  tAie  neceeealy  tiiynyyunye  fr-  o,i„i,„en  and  winter-,  tAie  etyAe  coiHe/iendny  wlt/i 
l/uli  Off  id,6  mAini/eo. 

i^eicoiAifi/eU,  mid  aid i/t4  nece6iia>y  ^atAiiiaie,  iAi  t 


\  {iU  fdk/icn. 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 
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HISHT  OF  STORIES.- 


CARPErJTER’S  LABOR  AND  MATERIALS. 

;s _ SSMemmt,  7  ft-  6  incLi — film,  itoiy  //  f. - ieconJ  ibiiy  f 

^  tiee&Ttd  ^  tot  tde 

MATERIALS : - f/u  exfemf'  and  inside  ^oc^d  to  oj  l/ie  veiy  de.it  eeadoned  c/ear'  wdete  ficTie. 

FRlftlE. - dotcnd lo/iite ^one  A^uate  tiniAr' - we^ ^amed and  dioeed — eiddij  deanne  aTid  6  mam 

^lOAtdj  ^  dy  ^ 0 — -^idateA,  ^ttd,  ^  ieo/T'  ^ooto,  and  d-  Aide  ^wdtd  d  d^  ^ ;  ^tiot  and  eeccnd  tier'  deame  3 

dy  ^0,  ^6  incdeo  detmeen,  centeu - ioo^ tc'er^  3  dy  3 ,  30  ino/ieo  delwecn  cmtetA — -add deaTno  4  incde^ 

titcd,  _ ta.^teiA  3  dy  5 ,  30  modes  dstween  centeis - -unndoto  amd  door  studs  4  dy  6 - diaees  3  dy  4 

studdmy  3  dy  4j  ^6  inodes  deimeon  ce7itets - dasesnent  s/eefieis  4  dy  6 ,  oj  ud  cedar,  or  3  dy  5 ,  docust, 

2  ^eet  detzoeen.  centeu  — ~piiaaxxa  ^oor  tirndeis  3  dzy  S - si^  4  dzy  B - ta^teis  4  dy  6,  and ^uoidins  3  dy  5 . 

COVERING. — -^^dhauow  cdean^  7adite  ^line  doa^ds  6=B  tdicd, ^idaned  aTid  udated and ^lat  on  t/iesides  zvitdB^ naids. 

ROOFS _ ddde  7nain,  yteen^doase,  day  OTid  olied  7oindow  7.oo^  to  de  coveted  witd,  7}iidd:d  sfiiuce  ^tdand,  wedd 

naidd  07h - tde  i.ao^  Taitd  odar  7odite  ^line  snidded ^tdand,  deaded  and  center  deaded  on  tde  andeuide 

- a  scattde  in  tde  snain  stionydy  daziy  cmd  secated. 

TO _ ^^t/i.  uofto  Aovetd  ...id  ^oouu/md’i  "  ^iva7Mec7  f dated !’  wZd  JotntJ. 

5z^m  /eadidf  S  m.  to  main  icof  3  in.  to  ^leen^iouoc  icof,  and S  in.  to  dc  odoio. 

COESICES _ of  moii&Jm^,  and  contadevelo  noade  and  fat  uf  accoidinp  to  dctad  in  f/ato  dO 

ad  dt  ootniceo  exceft  iido  fiaoma,  to  Se  iatmounted  oinaonentai  Sfociiin^  couuel. 

FIAZIAS _ Sr/L  flont  faaxxa  to  /uovo  opa.lo  fidaio  uad  Smc/uted  cafo  and  o/im  Mtm^ - do  oide  iiiazaa., 

o^uoio  ofion  fidato  witd  ffam  moidhd  cafo  and  Attice  oiiltinp  and  i/ui  iaftcio  and  fat/ino  f  Sod, 
fAnai  cond  Scadod.  S/A  &,ocr  Sa/cony  to  Save  moatded  .aiS  a,ld  oelticj f/Smy,  and  do  affel  one,  oaffmted 

Sty  SiacSeto,  to  Save  a  mou/ded  iaiS  and  otoeo  fdfmy  mid  ciU  loicUeo  on  tie  any/ec,  ao  m  f  Ate  ifO. 

floors. - 37ie  fiut  and  oecond fiou  flefmled for  deafniny  Sy  iedyee  and  ioaid).  lod/i do  intciior  ffoMo 

of  Sect  mi&d  fune  fiAni,  dear  of  defccto  and  etlonyiy  nai/ed.  0^iaaaa  and  iaiony  f/oolo  of  naoiom,  d^ 
miite  fine  fiani.  tonyaed  and ytoved,  fuit  doion  wili  miite  iad,  and  i&nd  naded  tiai  of  uffer  Sa/cony 
4eaclecl  on  t/ie  ariMr  side. 

nmrniaS-.—d’etmid  3  Sy  A-  foi>io,  dS  in.  ietioeen.  cenfelO  in  tie  feut  etoly,  andd6  m.  iehoeen  oentelO 
m  die  iaeement  and  ooeond  ofoiy.  3ioor  etude  A  iy  6.  0^aitiiione  m  fizet  etoiy  ocnteaiidyed. 

BOORS _ dfiont  door  S  in.  tiioi—fddiny.  odd  tie  faeeaye  doou  in  filet  etoly  /  3.A  diicf  A  fmnd> 

end,  moJded  on  ioti  eidee.  ^d  otLi  dooie  in  tie  fiut  and  eeamd  eiotiee  /  d^S  tiicd,  A  faneil,  moufded 
on  id  eidee.  Sioou  in  iaeement  d  d  ,A  tied,  A  fumed  ddoole  of  dooie  in  fut  eimy,  3ft  iy  f  d-S^n 
eecond  etoly,  S  ft  d 0  iy  f iaeement  3  ft  iy  6  d^S. 

ARCHITRAVES,— J?.  fiet  etoly,  ae  in  fd.  dd,  fy.  A,  und  nmdded  fumd  mindom  iade,  ae  in  fy.  3. 
Jn  eecond  etdy,  5  on.  caeinye  and  3  d-S  in.  mouiiinye,  d  d ^4  ddd,  and  4  m.  mude.  Jn  iaeement, 
fdin  moaiUcaAnye,  d  in.  iy  S  d-S.  Umo  feted  Jonic  cJmnne  nuti  coined  cafie  and  turned  iaeeo, 
m  i/is  dtazveny  toom. 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 


LOCKS  im  HLAGES  - ek  itoiy,  /lUTly  ^  ^y  ji - irl  iKond  itoty,  ^y  ^at/j  3  /-i*  Ay 

3  in  AnaeffUni,  Ay  3  ^ in.  AiiU.  i^tnni  Aoon  ic  Auve  an  u^iuy/d teAaicd nialike  AocA  wi/A  ni^Ai  Aey. 

^Al  fioMoyt,  cAau  in^ut  itoiy  tn  Aiajl,  5  in.  afiuy/u  nMiix  AccL,  and aAi  oi/un  da,l.,  m  ^ui  a,"j.,rc<»,U 
ifoUM,  A  A=S  in.  ^noitix  An^.  ^a.Jcment  doM,  6  in.  uni  AxAt.  .AAA tAe  AocA  ^iiiuime  in  Jiui  nimy 

ia  A  AunceAain,  AAiie  dln^i  ^taUttn  in  decrnid  iimy,  iv/iiie  ^unctAun - in  Aaaemeni,  minila/.  AAA  (Ae 

Aaiil  amd  AacAa  Ae-^i  lAnuiicaai  nuz.na^aciccle. 

WISOOIVS - ifn.  Aa.ie?nent,  AO  w.  ■/ 3  A.  >A  Ay  A  A .  Jk  ^uii  iioty,  S  la.  A  B  A.  A  A  Ay  Ay _ S  nt.  A3  A. 

y  Ay  A 6 - 3  ta.  A3  A.  p  Ay  AS - d.  Aayio.  AS.  A.  AO  Ay  A 7 - 3  do.  aB  A.  /O  Ay  Ay _ 3  oiuAio. 

S  A.  AO  Ay  A 6 - 6 yieen-AmM  m.  36  A  y  Ay  A3 .  J^n  oecond oioly.  B  to.  A3  A.  ^  Ay  AS _ 3  n,.  AS 

A.  y  Ay  A 4 - one  AaAony  dxiAA  la.  ailaiAir  Aiaad,  33  A.  AO  Ay  AS - one  oilcJar-  ui.  /lead  over  l/ie  Aay.w. 

Ay  A  AO  Ay  AS.  SaeAieo  in  Aaeement,  A  A-4  i/iicA - in  oeccnd  eioty,  A  3-8 - in  ^ei  eioly,  A  A ^3. 

iAAAA  t/ie  mndouK!  to  Ae  douAA  Auiny  Ay  loey/itj  and  Amen  eaei  cold.  ^eet  yiatent  oaeAi ^tinye  to  a/A  t/ie 

n=Aouee,  AB  Aeydto  A 3  Ay  34, 

oyA. 


Cftc  lidd-fiea. 


BASEi - Jnt  p  i,t.  d,^/,  nnJ  J dkd - 6?i J  tri.  d^i  and  ^  duid,  ntmid^ed 

- tAh  tieco7id  Aloty,  /  trn.  Added a?ul  y  dtyd,  Anoaddod.  S^ee  ^tya.  S  a?id  d  in  y,dite  d d ■ 

STAIRS - dme7?un£  io ^iui  ^Amy  eTtcd^cd  dy  a  do&r  aA  Aofi.  0^iinayiad  eiaiu  tocAd,  a  mouddd  dAiiny 

and  AAeyieA,  dacdeAd,  eatved  Tuiaed,  S  m.  dadoeAc^a  amd  d  in.  nwidded  mid- — nen'e/,  mid  and  dadaeAeie 

dsAA  d^A.  ^^onunyo  niadoyany.  ^yd  Aieyie^ddder'  Ao  Aci^AAde.  ^lonA  dAeyid  t^ide  and  aAiOfy,  wUd  didee  eAiodeed 
and yianedid  on  ide ^lonA.  d^Api-i  Ao  Aide yiiaoixa  encd/Aed,  ytdain.  ted ytda/^tm  and  eAeyiO  Ao yieen^deaoe. 

CLOSETS,  &c.  d^iAcden  yuinAiy  (fo  dave  d  ededved  /  f  in.  idad,  on  eaod Aioo  eided - yiuA  uyi  eAwny  wiAd 

uyiUydAd - 3  cdoeeAd  m ^'iaA  sAoiy  Ao  dave  Jive  ddedvea  /  in.  Adied,  on  eacd.  oj  3  Aidco - cdecA  in  dadd Ao  dave 

a  oAtiyi  and  -f  dos7.  daA  doodo - 5  yucAoed  in  Aeoo?id  oAmy,  eacd  Ao  deJiAAeduyi  miAd  adedocA,  doedo,  aoid yiino. 

BELLS; - xj^/t yiatdr' j  dadd,  diaiauiy  and dniizy  motftd  wiid yiotcedzin dever'  dnodo  ‘‘ddae  dioyi yiaAAein/' _ 3  dedd 

tn  second cAoty  7i/iAd wdiAa ylo^cedaltl  dver'  d?icdA. 

MASriES. - Dde  dini?ly  t0P7n  Ao  diave  a  wood  77ia}iAde  ae  in yidUc  / Jy.  J - 3  ncaA  7oood  7na7iAdcA  in 

^idacAi  odej  aTvd 


AecoTid  dAozy  zmAdoeiA  ids  77ioddon6  ot^  oyienitiyd  in  yiidioAeiOj  duA  Ao  dave  a  ded  777aaddi. 
ayiUydeAd  Ao  diAcdeft  Jue yidace - deaUd  do-ldeiA  ^  add Ade  Jite  yidaceA. 

BLISDS. - ^oddi77y  ddinds,  O7ioadded on  07te  oide,  daTiy  dy  wedded  di77ycd  and  secated  dy  de^A ymAenA  JaoAeniny^, 

Ao  add  Ade  windwo  JexceyiA  yteen^/iomej  in  JitsA  and  Aecond  o^tieo - auede  ymned  A/uiAieie  Ao  Ade  daaeonenA 

wi7idoivc,  dany  dy  doAAd  and cecated diy  d 0  in.  ZTzeAad  daio. 

PAISTISfl, - -yddd  ide  wood  7void  ooAoide  JexeeyiA  ddinddj ,  At?7  deadeui  arid  ide  cdimney  Acyjo.  and  add  a/u 

wood  wold  inctde  exceyiA  jdoou,  oAaer'  mid,  dadacActd  and  ?7ewed,  Ao  dave  A/m  coaAj  of  yiate  ^aa^elAieo  wdiAe  dad 

a?id  t^wedcan  d'nAeed  aid,  yueA  on  in  Ade  veiiy  deoA  97ta,n?icr'  and  aA  yiwyi»7^  Ai??i€A - ide  ddindo  Ao  dave  a/ius 

cooAa  oJ yiaonA - ide  dacA  Awo,  dtonze  or'  m,  lid  yteen. 
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In  providing  a  dwelling,  several  considerations  are  important  and  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  proper 
influence  on  all  conclusions  touching  the  enterprize.  This  topic  includes  suburban,  and  country  residences 

1.  SITUATION, 

A  suburban  residence  combines,  to  some  extent,  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  city,  and  country  life, 
but  does  not  contain  those  of  either  to  the  full.  A  country  residence  affords,  to  the  intelligent  mind  and  dili¬ 
gent  hand,  pleasures  and  profits  which  are  unknown  in  exclusive  city  life.  A  situation  should  be  selected 
with  due  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  intended  style  of  architecture,  if  it  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  determined. 

Probably  no  portion  of  the  globe,  offers  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  country  seats  than  the  vicinity  of 
New-York.  No  man  who  has  any  taste  for  the  retired  tranquillity  of  a  suburban  retreat,  or  the  lovely  beauty 
of  a  picturesque  scene,  or  the  romantic  grandeur  of  an  enchanting  landscape  of  cities,  towns  and  country ; 
rivers,  bays  and  ocean,  could  tail  to  be  suited  with  some  of  the  numerous  situations  on  the  undulated  .shores, 
gentle  declivities  or  towering  heights  of  Staten  Island,  Long  Island  or  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson.  Much 
might  be  said  in  commendation  of  these  delightful  places.  Their  contiguity  to  the  great  commercial  emporium 
of  the  western  world,  and  their  proverbially  salubrious  character  are  sufficient  to  render  them  peculiarly 
desirable. 

Health  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  situation.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
affording  every  variety  of  surface,  soil  and  climate,  different  principles  are  brought  into  action  in  different  parts. 
In  all  climates,  currents  and  eddies  of  air,  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  aud  the  malaria  of  swamps,  marshes  and 
impure  ponds  and  streams,  should  be  avoided  or  guarded  against,  though  they  are  less  hurtful  in  some  latitudes 
than  they  are  in  others.  A  current  or  draft  of  air  often  produces  “  colds”  when  the  wind  unconstrained  is 
perfectly  salubrious  :  to  avoid  such  effects  therefore,  a  dwelling  should  not  be  placed  in  a  narrow  vale  nor  at 
the  head  of  a  hollow.  To  avoid  the  injurious  gases  which  often  accumulate  in  eddies  of  air,  a  residence 
should  not  be  situated  to  the  leeward  of  abrupt  hills  or  copses ;  and  to  avoid  malaria,  a  dwelling  which  is 
necessarily  in  the  vicinity  of  its  source,  should  be  to  the  windward ;  considering  the  prevailing  course  of  the 
wind  in  the  warm  season,  which  is  generally  from  the  westward,  in  this  country,  unless  varied  by  local  causes. 
Low  situations  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  fogs  and  humidity ;  and  very  high  ones,  relatively  considered, 
are  found  to  be  less  salubi-ious  than  those  of  medium  elevation. 

Soil  is  an  item  of  some  importance,  especially  where  gardens  and  pleasiu-e-grounds  are  contemplated ; 
but  a  good  suh-soil  is  more  important,  being  essential  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  trees,  and  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment,  while  the  soil  may  be  improved  to  any  extent  by  artificial  means. 
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A  farm  house  should  he  accessible  to  all  parts  of  tlie  farm,  if  health  will  allow  it.  On  this  depends 
much  of  tlie  convenience  of  carrying  on  the  farming  operations;  hence  a  want  of  it  often  costs  much  sacri¬ 
fice.  It  should  also  be  convenient  to  the  road;  but  there  is  a  very  great  lack  of  taste  and  propriety  in  placing 
it  in  imjnediate  contiguity  to  the  line  of  the  road,  or  separated  by  only  a  very  small  yard,  as  is  often  done. 
A  large  yard  should  be  the  least  space  allowed  to  intervene ;  and  if  the  liouse  could  be  approached  by  a  wide, 
well  improved  avenue,  either  straight  or  curved,  or  through  a  graceful  campus,  it  would  be  still  better  taste. 

Aspects  affect,  considerably,  the  general  comfort  of  a  dwelling.  A  southern  aspect  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  sunshine,  hence  the  most  heat,  but  snows  melt  away,  and  the  soil  dries  more  readily  than  in  any 
other.  Tlie  north  never  has  full  sunshine,  hence  it  is  the  coldest,  snows  lie  the  longest,  and  the  soil  requires 
the  longest  time  in  drying.  In  all  these  respects,  eastern  and  western  aspects  have  a  medium  between  the 
north  and  south.  The  view  has,  in  the  morning,  objects  to  the  east,  in  the  shade,  to  the  west,  in  the  light,  to 
the  north  and  south,  in  a  combination  of  light  and  shade  ;  but  in  tlie  evening,  the  light  and  shade  are  reversed. 
At  mid-day  the  objects  to  the  south,  are  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  light  to  the  north,  and  to  the  east  and  west,  in 
light  and  shade  combined.  And  a  view  is  always  greatly  beautified  by  a  stream  or  sheet  of  water. 

The  seaside  is  much  resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing,  also  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
sea.  It  generally  has  a  milder  temperature,  than  regions  distant  from  water.  The  shores  of  a  lake  or  river 
afford  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  seaside.  There  are  great  conveniences  in  being  near  a  creek  or  brook, 
if  no  larger  water  can  be  attained ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  these,  an  artificial  pond  may  be  formed  in  almost 
any  place  where  the  qualities  of  the  earth  are  such  as  to  retain  water,  which  most  earths  will  do.  A  pond  is 
easily  formed  by  excavating  to  the  desired  extent  and  depth,  across  any  place  where  the  w’ater  flows  in  a  stream 
after  a  shower,  and  tlirowing  a  dam  across,  by  the  earth  wliich  is  removed.  The  sediment  will  soon  enable 
it  to  retain  a  good  supply  of  water  in  most  kinds  of  earth. 

A  good  supply  of  pure  water  is  very  important  to  health  and  comfort ;  and  should  in  all  cases,  be 
secured  in  the  selection  of  a  site  or  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  In  the  absence  of  springs  and  common  wells, 
a  tolerable  supply  of  the  purest  water — except  distilled— may  be  obtained  by  good  cisterns.  A  cistern,  well 
constructed  and  properly  protected  by  a  house  and  other  shade,  and  filled  only  in  cold  weather — in  part  with 
snow  and  ice  if  convenient — affords  very  good  water  for  drinking  through  the  summer  even  without  ice.  It  is 
estimated  that  100  square  yards  of  roof  will  afford  18,700  gallons  of  water  annually.  If  water  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  ordinary  process  of  digging,  or  if  it  should  be  bad,  a  good  supply  can  often  be  obtained  by  an 
Artesian  well,  i.  e  ,  a  shaft  or  tube  of  metal  sunk  to  any  necessary  depth  by  boring,  even  through  strata  con¬ 
taining  water  ;  through  wliich  the  water  will  rise  to  the  surface,  if  the  source  of  its  supply  should  be  sufficiently 
high,  which  is  often  the  case. 

The  scenery  around  a  dwelling  is  well  worthy  of  particular  attention.  It  is  important  that  a  situation 
should  have  as  much  of  natural  beauty  as  possible — a  natural  scene  may,  however,  be  greatly  improved  by 
art,  and  materially  changed  by  mucli  time  and  expense.  Trees  are  very  desirable  for  their  shade  and  the 
beauty  of  their  composition  with  the  architectural  feature  of  the  scene;  but  they  should  not  be  so  thick  as  to 
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produce  dampness,  nor  so  situated  as  to  prevent  a  distinct  view  of  the  edifice.  In  distant  views,  tastes  differ  ; 
some  preferring  them  to  be  visible  from  the  dwelling,  and  others  wishing  them  to  be  seen  only  by  a  short 
walk  from  the  house,  which  may  be  rendered  pleasant  by  any  improvement  and  interesting  by  changing 
the  scene, 

II.  CLASSES  OF  DWELLINGS. 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  residence  must  be  determined  by  the  tastes,  habits  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  family  who  are  to  occupy  it.  There  is,  very  properly,  a  great  variety  in  the  styles  and 
dimensions  of  Rural  Residences.  The  moderate  means,  plain  manners  and  industrial  habits  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens,  render  cottages  and  small  villas  the  most  appropriate  dwellings  for  those  who  aim 
at  competence  and  comfort  In  the  simple  independence  of  American  country  life.  Cottages  or  houses,  one 
story  or  a  story  and  a  half  high,  may  be  erected  in  any  style,  and  possess  all  the  desired  accessories,  such 
as  porches,  verandas,  balconies,  pediments,  gables,  &c.  A  cottage  indicates  a  disposition  in  the  proprietor 
to  live  within  his  income,  and  to  appropriate  his  means  rather  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  his  family, 
than  for  show  which  he  is  ill  prepared  to  sustain.  The  style  and  finish  of  any  house,  denote  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  taste  of  the  proprietor.  The  general  information,  and  distribution  of  property  in  this  country, 
render  cottages  and  small  villas  the  most  appropriate  class  of  dwellings  for  the  mass  of  citizens  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  practice  of  erecting  such  buildings  will  become  more  general  in  tlie  progress  of  other 
improvements  and  the  diffusion  of  information. 

III.  EXPRESSION  OF  PURPOSE. 

The  form  and  character  of  a  building,  should  be  expressive  of  its  use  and  destination,  while  particular 
.eatures  indicate  its  purpose  in  a  marked  degree.  Thus,  very  large  plain  doors  and  the  absence  of  chim¬ 
neys,  denote  a  stable  or  barn — very  high  chimneys  indicate  a  factory — a  spire  designates  a  church,  and 
heavy  columns  should  denote  a  public  building,  but  in  the  tasteless  use  that  is  often  made  of  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  bank  from  a  church — a  town  hall  or  even  sometimes  a  private  dwelling.  Veran¬ 
das,  piazzas  and  porches  are  very  expressive  of  purpose,  and  a  dwelling  should  always  have  one  or  more 
of  them  ;  and  balconies,  which  are  decidedly  ornamental  and  not  without  use.  Windows  are  among  the 
most  expressive  features  that  denote  purpose.  They  should  be  well  proportioned  to  the  size  and  style. 
Bay  and  oriel  windows  are  highly  expressive  of  purpose  and  are  very  ornamental  and  useful  features. 
Chimney  tops  denote  the  use  of  an  edifice,  and  they  should  be  so  elevated  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
interfering  with  the  smoke,  by  the  influence  of  the  roof  or  gables.  They  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
ornamented  and  made  pleasing  to  the  eye,  rendering  them  important  features  in  the  scene.  The  front 
door  is  highly  expressive  of  purpose,  and  may  be  made  an  important  part  of  the  scene  by  a  graceful  porch 
or  campanile.  Color  is  another  expressive  feature.  A  stable  or  barn  should  have  an  unobtrusive  tint, 
while  the  cottage  or  villa  has  a  pleasing  mellow  hue,  harmonizing  with  tlie  verdure  of  the  surrounding 
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scenery.  Tlie  dazzling  white  so  common  on  wooden  buildings  in  this  country,  is  in  decidedly  had  taste, 
and  should  be  avoided  in  all  cases. 

IV.  EXPRESSION  OF  STYLE. 

Taste,  in  civilized  society,  demands  gratification  from  surrounding  objects,  especially  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  art;  and  that  arising  from  the  beauty  of  form,  is  the  most  general,  and  the  most  subject  to  the 
control  of  man  ;  hence  taste  has  much  influence  on  the  production  of  the  means  of  its  own  pleasure.  This 
principle  of  action,  modified  by  convenience  and  interest,  is  the  basis  of  aWfashioTis,  in  forms;  hence,  for 
example,  the  buildings  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  classical  refinement,  were  constructed  in  certain  classes  oj 
forms,  wliich  are,  collectively,  called  the  Grecian  Style;  and  the  classes  of  forms,  the  orders  of  the  style. 
These,  they  developed  in  their  highest  perfection,  in  the  construction  of  their  temples,  which  gave  them 
grandeur,  influence,  and  permanence.  In  a  similar  way,  other  stijles  of  building  arose  in  different  countries. 
These  styles  were  employed  in  suppressed  developments  of  their  forms,  in  the  construction  of  dwellings, 
and  thus  diffused  through  their  respective  countries. 

They  were  intimately  connected  with  the  most  important  characteristics  and  interests  of  the 
nations  in  which  they  arose;  hence  they  are  monuments  of  their  intelligence  and  tastes,  as  well  as  of 
their  greatest  refinement  and  highest  artistical  skill.  This  renders  the  various  styles  of  architecture  ex¬ 
pressive  of  certain  senthnents,  which  are  as  legible  to  the  intelligent  eye,  as  the  written  productions  of  the 
poets,  statesmen,  and  sages  of  those  times.  The  indication  of  these  sentiments,  with  the  varied  beauty  of 
the  forms,  is  the  expression  of  style.  It  is  manifest  from  these  considerations,  that  an  expensive  building, 
in  which  no  particular  style  of  architecture  is  recognized,  may  be  compared — in  an  eesthetic  view — to  a 
tine  book  in  which  no  particular  language  is  perceived ;  and  one  containing  a  combination  of  styles,  to 
such  a  book  in  a  confused  mixture  of  languages. 

From  the  foregoing  view,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  proprietor  of  an  edifice,  values  his  reputation  for 
taste  and  refinement,  he  must  necessarily  have  it  in  some  specific  style ;  as  the  mere  consideration  of 
room  may  be  attained  to  the  fullest  extent,  by  the  form  of  a  Chinese  tea  chest,  and  wealth  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  mass  of  chaos,  while  neither  denotes  any  claim  to  polished  intelligence.  AVe  cannot,  therefore, 
loo  strongly  urge  upon  our  fellow-citizens,  the  importance  of  building  in  some  particular  style  ;  and  of  pre¬ 
serving  uniformity  of  style  throughout  their  establishments,  that  their  homesteads  may  not  be  disfigured  by 
erecting  the  mansion  in  one  style,  the  coach  house  in  another,  and  the  stable  in  a  third;  which  is  a  very 
absurd  exhibition,  and  a  certain  indication  that  the  proprietor  attempted  a  work  of  taste,  which  he  lacked 
the  intelligence  to  complete. 

The  accompanying  designs  exemplify  two  styles  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  United  States.  De¬ 
sign  3,  is  particularly  adapted  to  this  latitude,  as  also  Design  1 ;  and  Design  4  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  warmer  climate  of  the  Southern  States. 
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Of  the  Materials  aud  Labor  required  for  the  erection  of  a  Cottage  according  to  Design  HI. 


MASON’S  WORK  AND  MATERIALS. 

iXCAMTiOSi - -^ccoidtTt^  lo  ^ A- - aTtdconi^i^iy  ^mded. 

STONE  WORK _  A^fie  aTid 7)wiici'T' ,  idtcd  aftd  A  6  tn.  on  ^od 

dalmtA.  ^y^iirJen  deaitd  dfei>c  d^one,  ^30  tn.  tiftde  and  5 don^.  and  akte,  ddie  &(one, 

^0  in.  loide.  '^ff^-doia  did  in  iaae?7ieni,  iite  oione.  ^town  Atone.  de.attfi.A  in  and  dining  loom. 

BRICK  WORK.— j^Men  tie  Atone  zwnd,  B  in.  tiiicd  and  3  /=.^  i^/i.  0^iHA,  B  in.  A^uau.  ^ 

odimnci^  ?niti,  iciA^^tiacM - 3  oj tie7n  ^tncAied - tic  A-da^t  aiovs  tde  ioc^  fy  de  ce7n€nt6d accotdtn^  to  ^lido  43. 

^zicd  fiidzi^  detween  tde  ezteltoT'  AtadA.  ^^avtn^  t?i  tde  atue.  ccAtetzi,  6  dt^  B  oicd-ed  and  ce?7iented. 

PL.\STERI,VG. - .yd id  tde  7.00777A,  dta/dA  and  cdzAetA  in  ^izAt  azid  Aecond  AtoiicS,  to  de  datdzd  ^tdaA^iedj  and  datd 

^iniided- - t7t  tde  doAeizzent  aztd attic,  datded ^idiA^ted  and  ’wdifewoAded. 

GRATES: - tde  ^laid?/^  a/id  dt/itn^  ioozTz^  and  a  ctane  azid doode-  tn  tde  ditcden ^tte  ^idde. 

CARPENTER’S  LABOR  AND  MATERIALS. 

FRAME ; - Acttnd  A^^aate  ti77tde7“ j  etion^y  ^anied  and  dioced^  Aiddo,  ^lanuziy  deamA,  ^Atd  and ^iditeA  A  dy 

B  tn. — -yittd,  aTud  dooT"  and  latTidow  AticdA  A  dy  d—~-dea7nA  in  ^m.a£  and  Aecond  AtotieA  3  dy  B,  4^  tn. 

detween  centetd - tiim-TneiA  A  t-7t.  tdtcd- — ^ — ia^telA  3  dy  d ,  30  in.  a^iatt - coddiT'  deamA  3  dy  6-  Ataddtny  3 

dy  A,  46  in.  detween  centeu _ doeeznent  Adee^T^u  0^  cdbeAtnat,  6 in  tdicd  and 30  in.  a^iatt - -veiOAnda ^oor  tim- 

deiA  3  dy  B -  ia^teiA  A  dy  y — ^^mdi?iA  3  dy  S. 

COVERING. - d/dw  Aide.i  witdb  cdor  doaidd,  fdaned,  udated  and fiat  on  f  4 ^2  B  in.  to  tie  weatdier. 

ROOF _ O^ieTndTci  doaido  a?id  dcet  efidit  wiite  fdne  eiinydeA,  3  tided.  Hie  doimer  vaddeyA  dined  witi  edieet 

dad,  45  in.  wide.  ^etanida  100^  7mitoi/A  AeoAoned  wddte  fdne  fidini,  tonyaed,  yiooved  and  fuit  toyetdiar 
toiti  zviite  dad.  ^Bay  wtndow  fidzni  and  tin.  Hiiee  3  tn.  tin  watoT^  dadeiA. 

CORNICE. - 0^  4  4=A  in.  fdani,  moadded and  etwnydy  Aeeaied,  tmtidead  in  tieyotntd.  <jie  yadd  to  fiiyeot 

in.,  loiti  Anoiidded duzfieiy  S  in.  tiid. 

VERANDA; - ^Piti  octayon  oodaiiifiA  6  4  in.  diaaneter,  witi  fivoadded  cafiA  <mJ  doAsA, 

fdaned  aTud  deaded. 

FLOORS;— Aomtd  ^Tuddd  wiite  fuTie  fdi/ni,  Ationydy  natded  don/n. 


PARTITIONS } - Het  witi  S  dy  A foietA,  4 6  in.  detween  centeiA, 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Dfli'RS - <^07-  /  o=A  €71.  wi^4,  4.eaJ /^/i£.  ^ia44aye  (^ooU  /  m.  .  x-t/4 

4  fiTine/^,  eac/z  ^non/c^d on.  aide^.  cideT-  d?o^d  /  /=A  €tz.  idicd.  7i‘f/4  -4  /lancL. 

WINDOWS. - ^ird( 6loty,  S  w.  8  ^ ^  dy  ^  ^  d '  tiecond  aioii^,  d  w. 

8  dd.  f  0  dy  ^ O  /  'U‘.  did.  / 0  dy  f  5— !B  7</.  -4  did.  / /  dy  / d .  td^oo  aiiic  3  /id.  / '/  /y  4 D . 

da^e>7id?ii,  w.  d  did.  ^Ody/S - /  d2  did.  /O  dy  /2.  ‘^ziddoiu  ydudd,  dcnyd  idu^dnedA.  ^dd id* 

u-ondowd  €f6  ^tidi  and  dccozid  dioited.  and  goia  iti  dadeznezii,  doadde  diny  dy  coidd  and  zoeiydid - add  aider'  dadded 

duny  dy  3  tn.  daiid  a?id deemed  dy  dodio - dadded  /  /=S  €?i.  idued.  tn ^tdidioty,  a?ld add oidetd  /  /=^  €?i.  idted. 

0^ane/d,  duny  dy  dteiid  id  inn?  o^  ide  tmncdwd  €?i  ^iidi  dioy. 

LOCKS.  .-L  ,  -^d^i.v  d  f  =8  i?i.  moiiicc  /aeddj  ^udi  dioty,  a/id add oideid  O  cri.  u?fi - meneiad dnodd  ia  add eidier  doot.} 

—  -^idi  did/f^  dooidj  /mny  dy  A  dy  .4-  duiid,  add  oideid  dy  3  / =S  ca. 

ARCinTR-UES,  &c. - ^7i  i/te ^udi  diot/y  a  ecnyd  ovaddeadj  '/  d •^4  €?i.  idled  and  S  tn.  wide.  td'rh  decond  dioiy, 

save  niouddiny,  3  tn..  dy  S  f  — yi/tni/td  io  ide  dooid,  a^id  diayi  dcddd  io  ide  wtAidowd.  ^Pdztu  dand  ^noaddinyd. 
3^4  €71.  idicd,  io  ad/ i/u  c/ooid  and  wt'ndowd  tn  ide  daderneni  and  aiiic. 

BLINDS  1 - ide  wendowd  adoee  ide  dade?>ieni,  io  /lave  toddtny  ddtndi - am.d ^laned dduiieid  io  idode  /n  ide 

daeemerU. 

BASE. - *y^n,  ide  ^cidi  and  decond  dioieed,  3  and  6  tn.  diydj  3  3=4  ideed  and nwadded.  xd^ndaoemeni  a7td 

aiitc,  6  tn.  and  3=4  id/cd. 

STAIRS! - ^io?n  daoerneni  io  ^idi  dioty,  enedoded — -^/ui  io  decond  dioty,  oyien,  totid.  moadded  dieyid,  ia/d, 

newed a?id iutned  dadudieiA,  and  cdooe  diaeiioay  io  aiitc. 

PRESSES,  8:c. - t./ddd io  de  yiloyieidy  ^/iied  0^1  wUd  ddedvee,  doodo  and yitne. 

MANTLES: - wood  io  add  ide  J/ie  yidacee  tn  ^tldi  and  eecond  oiouea,  wtid  deaA.id.dci.deiO. 

PLANS: - yaticio,  day  iotndow  cointce,  window  ^lameo,  j/ioi  oiciy  dooto  and  onanideo,  ao  tn  jfidaie  d, 

deotyn  3 . 

MATERIALS; - deoi  yuadtiy,  wedd  ocaooned.  and  Gdear,  ^ot  add  ide  enietior'  woid. 

PAINTING, - t^dd ide  wood  wotd,  ezceyti  i/ie  tziieitor-  ^doio  and  odtriyde  ioc^o,  io  dave  iwo  coaio  o^  wd/ie  dead 

and  dnoeed  o/d,  and  o^c/ed  on  ide  ouiotde  wtid  a  dydi  diown  or-'  diad.  d/du  ddtnc/o  io  dave  3  coaio  deoi 
dtonoce yieen  yiami, 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  DESIGN  IV^ 

MASON’S  WORK  AND  MATERIALS. 

Sxcavaiion,  oione  woid,  ditcdtootd,  and ^idaoieiiny  ao  deoyn  3. 

MANTLES,  &c. - ^e/ned  otioidde  7nanideo  tn  ide  dtntny  ioozn  and yiaidor'——^^  ^d^aMci  o  ^taieni  tmyiioved  doi  an 

^umace^  /n  ide  ce/dzi",  wtid  3  iytoieto. 

CARPENTER’S  LABOR  AND  MATERIALS. 

frame  i - Oj yood yitne  iiznder-  wedd  oeaooned.  ^ooio  4  dyp.  0^daieo,  ot^  and ^lant/ny  demrzo  4  dy 

8,  ^nio  4  dy  S.  ^^ajicto  3  dy  3 .  ^tioi  and  oecond  iteto  deamo  3  dy  8 - 3 ^  tnedeo  deiween 

cenieia.  iter,  3  dy  8 - 4  Ji  deiween  ce?!ieiA.  At  ^0,  3  dy  8.  ^^a^ieio  and  ^uiidti)i.O 

3  dy  6.  ^acezneni  odee^eie  o  dar-  3  tn.  ideed  and  30  tn.  a^iati. 

HOOFS _ dddt*  main  tcoj’ o^  7nt^€d ^fand  coveted  wiid  yadvaniozed iinned  ^daieo.  ^dJetanda  zcoJa,  ao  ^rr' 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 
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3  'l/^c  cotntce  ad  tn  /p'.  ^‘loo  £SA.€e  inc^  ^tn  ^deidj  io  convey  ma£et  ivoj  ^ 


Q^ediyn  3 

oaiem. 

C0VKRI\G. 


'at  020  c/eat  todiic  ^une  c/a^i=^oatc^ ,  3=B  idtc^j  ie^a^c^  and ^tt7n/y  ^lut  on  ^de  euded. 

VERAM),V,  ^odmiiru,  cch?t(er,  ^'c.  ad  <.?l>  0^/a£e  dy.  d/de  undetetde  ide  too^,  yi/ine/ed  and  deaded, 

wi^d  ?72otdde2ife  tte  /-de  an^dee  l/te  yianedd.  «i5^  atid  diacdeid  ovet  ^de  etde  doot. 

FLOORS. - .dd  Jov  dd)edee/n  3. 

WINDOWS. - ^aeetnen/j  J  n‘,  ()  did.  / S  dy  /d-,  duTty  dy  da^id  and  dectoted dy  d-  tn.  dodd. 

—3  lo,  d  dd.  /3  dy  /S.  id'n  eecoTid  e^oy,  B  w.  8  ts  ts — 


3  to.  j  U  iio. 


dy  / 1^'“ 


/  to.  30  d^-}.  p  ^2y  /3j  ttfUd  cticadat,  dead.  •^aedee  /  f =§  mod  atid doadds  da?iy^  tn  doid  eioitee. 

DOORS. - Pde  ^lont  door,  /  3=d  iducd,  totid  dead  a?id etde  dy/t-te - dcde  dor^  /  3=^  idicd,  wiid  deaddydld. 

^dd  Me  pajja^  doou  t/i  idle etotiy,  /  / -3  idtcd. — 6 yianedo  doodle  ^aced.  ^iodei  doou  /  / ■‘dj  emyd 
Jaced.  -yddd  oid^r  doou  /  / idled,  p.  yianede,  onoadded  on  one  6ide 

ARCHITRAVES.  &c. - 0^ancd  daedd  io  ^itei  cioity  mtndowd.  ide yamdd,  caoinye  and  dace,  ae  in  0^daie  /y. 

LOCKS.  &c. - id/te  eiotiy  io  dave  S  i?i.  uyniydi  molitce  doede  io ^ioni  and  eide  dootd - addide  cider  doedd  tn 

ide  d/Htee  O  ill.  tin - ntctiiee  doedi  io  diave  ywtccdzin  dtzodd  and  dioyto,  ‘‘diar  yiaiieind  — -urn  dedd  io  da.ve 

mifieiad  dnodd.  dBe.}i paieni  d-=A.  daiU  m  ^tei  dioty,  and  3  / =S  daiid  io  ad/  cider  dooid, 

PRESSES  AND  CLOSETS: -  3'o  /. /W  wiid  dde/ved,  doodd,  #•  ayyiioyniaie  io  idcir  tide. 

MANTLES. - d/wo  neai  wood  tnatti/ed  tn  idle  cecond  diotiy,  a>nd dotdetd  io  add idte  dcatidd. 

BLixdSj - ^dofidded  oti  one  aide,  add wtndowd  tn  Jitdi  and  decond  dioucd,  and ddatHetd  io  dodemeni  wmdowd. 

TAINTING. - ddde  ddiude-  io  diave  Mitee  coa,id  dionze  yieen.  d/de  diatr  iaid and  dadidield  io  dave  idtee  coaid  oy 

vtvtnidd.  t...^dd oid^r  wood  wotd — -exceyii  tniettor ^dotd - and  idie  itn  dadetd  io  dave  iwo  coaid  od 

'de  dodi  ooai  on  ifie  exieiior  maiy  de  odaded. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES  OF  DESIGNS  III.  &  IV. 


j  ilTE  13. — Design  III.  Two  geometrical  elevations  of  a  Rural  Cottage,  containing  11  rooms  with  a  high  roof,  and  ornamented 
gables. 

PLATE  14. — Three  floor  plans  and  a  transverse  section,  showing  the  several  rooms,  &c. — through  the  basement,  from  A.  to 
B.  ;  first  story,  C.  to  D.  ;  and  second  story,  E.  to  F. — Design  III. 

PLATE  IB. — Two  elevations  of  a  small  Villa  in  the  bracketed  style,  containing  10  rooms,  besides  pantries,  closets,  &c. 

PLATE  16. — A  transverse  section  showing  the  rooms,  doors,  &c.,  with  the  plans  and  dimensions  of  the  floors — Design  IV. 

PLATE  17. — Details  of  design  IV.,  Fig.  1. — Sections  of  main  cornice,  piazza  cornice,  column  and  base  :  a,  cornice  bracket ;  6, 
gutter;  c,  rafter,  planking  and  tin;  d,  exterior  bracket;  c,  corner  board  and  covering;^,  post,  plate  and 
beam;  g-,  rafter  and  plank  of  veranda;  A,  gutter;  A,  plates,  and  ceiling  beam;  /,  cap  of  column;  wi, 
section  of  the  shaft ;  n.  floor  and  base  of  veranda  ;  o,  water  table  ;  p,  brick  wall ;  r,  ornamental  skirting  of 
veranda  ;  a  profile  section  of  it.  Fig.  2. — Side  section  of  window  frame.  Fig.  3. — Ground  do.  Fig.  4. — 
Ground  section  of  front  door  and  frame.  Fig.  5. — Ground  section  of  interior  casings,  doors,  &,c.  Fig.  6. — 
Section  of  door  caps  of  first  story.  Fig.  7. — Base  of  first  and  second  stories. 

PLATE  18. — Ground  pint,  for  Designs  III.  and  IV.,  of  houses,  proposed  to  be  erected  near  the  shore,  at  Clifton,  Staten  Island, 
100  ft.  by  150  each,  showing  the  locations  of  the  house  and  other  buildings,  with  the  walks,  carriage  way, 
shrubbery,  &c.,  also  a  stream  of  water  between  the  lawn  and  vegetable  garden. 


ESTIMATES, 

Of  the  Labor  and  Materials  required  for  Designs  III.  &  IV. 


DESIG.r  3. 
MASON’S  BILL. 


155  yds.  excvation,  11  cts. ;  82  loads  stone,  75  cts.  78  55 

10350  hard  brick,  $4  25  ;  8650  soft  brick,  $2  75  67  78 

133  loads  sand,  31  cts.;  12  bush,  sand,  12 cts.  42  67 

55  casks  Tho.  lime,  95  cts. ;  4  casks  lump  lime,  $1  50  58  25 

3  casks  plaster,  S I  75;  27  bush,  hair,  20  cts.  10  65 

15000  lath,  $3  50;  135  lbs.  nails,  7  cts.  61  95 

2  brown  stone  hrths.  $2  25  ;  9  ft.  kitchen  hrth.  16  cts.  5  94 
2  grates,  $9  00;  44  ft.  coping,  14  cts.  24  16 

6  win.  and  door  sills,  50  cts. ;  81  Ids.  carting,  31  cts.  28  11 
2  casks  hydraulic  cement,  $1  75  ;  cistern  necK,  $5  00  8  50 


59  days  mason’s  labor,  $1  65;  45  days  labor,  90  cts.  137  85 
CARPENTER’S  BILL. 

5025  ft.  limber,  $1  50;  172  joists,  14  cts.  99  46 

225  ft.  bas’t.  sleepers,  3  cts. ;  244  floor  planks,  26  cts.  70  19 
137  narrow  planks,  17  cts.  ;  166  piece  planks,  27  cts.  68  11 
418  piece  bosrd.s,  18  cts. ;  200  hmlk.  boards,  12  cts.  99  24 
590  It.  2  in.  clear  plank,  3f  ;  540  ft.  1  j  and  Ij  in.  Sj  cts.  36  73 
21  bunches  shingles,  $2  50;  25  wall  strips,  12  cts.  55  50 


94  ft.  blinds,  70  cts.  ;  24  ft.  sheet  It'ad,  18  cts.  70  12 

22  It.  tin  roof,  10  cts. ;  60  ft.  tin  leader,  10  cts.  8  20 

78  Us.  glass,  1 1  by  17,  22  cts. ;  4  Its.  gls.  1 1  by  14,  20c.  17  96 

SOlts.  “  10  by  15,  20  cts.  ;  48  10  by  12, 14cts.  16  72 

6  lbs.  sash  cord,  31  cts. ;  352  lbs.  sash  weights,  2  cts.  8  90 
600  lbs.  nails,  §4  00  ;  25  lbs.  fine  nails,  7  cts.  25  75 

6  mortice  locks,  .$1  40;  16  5  in.  rim  locks,  S3  els.  21  68 

8  pair  4  by  4  butts,  22  cts. ;  16  prs.  31  in.  butts  10  cts.  3  36  ^ 

19  pairs  3  in.  butts,  7  cts. ;  9  4  in.  bolts,  14  cts.  2  59  , 

56  pullies,  51  cts. ;  8  sash  fastenings,  29  cts.  5  40 

2  gross  1}  screws.  No.  11, 42c. ;  1  grs.  1  in.  No.  9, 31c.  1  15 

1  »  i  “  “  9, 29  cts. ;  1“3  “  7, 28  cts.  57 

3  doz.  hat  hooks,  25  cts.  ;  49  Ids.  carting,  35  cts.  17  90 

191  days  carpenter’s  labor,  §1  50  286  50 

PAINTER’S  BILL. 

400  lbs.  white  lead,  $6  50;  4  lbs.  litharge,  6  cts.  26  24 

20  galls,  oil,  65  cts. ;  2  gall,  spirits,  70  cts.  14  40 

20  lbs.  putty,  5  cts. ;  2  Tbs.  glue,  25  cts.  1  25 

2  lbs.  chrome  yellow,  75  cts. ;  1  lb.  black,  50  cts.  2  00 

Carting,  $2  50;  16  days  painter’s  labor,  $1  75  30  50 

RECAPITULATION. 

Mason’s  bill,  .  .  _  524  4 1 

Carpenter’s  “  _  .  .  916  03 

Painter’s  “  .  _  -  74  39 


$1514  83 

Design  3  may  be  built  with  brick.  12  in.  walls,  for  $1804  83  ; 
and  with  stone,  18  in.  wmlls,  for  $1909  S3  :  and  Design  4,  with 
brick,  for  $2475  43  ;  and  with  stone,  for  $2584  43 — plastering 
put  on,  in  all  cases  by  furring. 

December,  1st,  1846. 


DESIG.Y  4. 

MASON’S  BILL. 

152  yds.  excavation,  11  cts. ;  92  Ids.  stone,  75  cts.  $95  72 
40  ft.  coping,  14  cts. ;  8  window  sills,  50  cts,  9  60 

9  ft.  flagging,  16  cts.  ;  2  marble  mantles,  $30  00  61  44 

9993  hard  bricks,  $4  25;  13940  soft  bricks,  $2  75  80  80 

68  cks.  Thos.  lime,  95  cts.  ;  4  cks.  lump  lime,  $1  50  70  60 

3  “  plaster,  $1  75;  16000  lath,  $3  50  61  25 

144  lbs.  lath  nails,  7  cts. ;  30  bushels  hair,  20  cts.  16  08 
164  Ids.  sand,  30  cts  . ;  12  bush,  white  sand,  12  cts.  50  64 
I  1  csk.  cement,  $2  00;  cistern  neck,  $5  50  7  50 

92  Ids.  carting,  25  cts.  ;  furnace  ,  $130  00  153  00 

75  days  mason’s  lab.  $1  65  ;  62  liays  labor,  90  cts.  179  55 

CARPENTER’S  BILL. 

6370  ft.  timber,  $1  50;  242  ft.  bas’t.  sleepers,  3  cts.  102  81 


241  j  'ist,  14  cts.  ;  71  wall  strips,  12  cts.  42  26 

175  roof  planks,  19  cts. ;  236  floor  planks,  26  cts.  94  61 
152  narrow  plks.  17  cts.  ;  232  piece  plks.  27  cts.  88  48 
300  ft.  3  in.  plk.  3J  cts. ;  690  ft.  2  in,  Ijand  IJ  in.  3J  cts.  32  93 
257  piece  boards,  18  cts.  ;  60  hlk.  boards,  12  cts.  53  46 
436  narrow  siding,  17  cts.  ;  34  ft.  mahogany,  12  cts.  78  20 
33  balusters,  13  cts.  ;  1  newel,  $3  00  7  29 

60  Its.  gls.  12  by  18,  27  c. ;  64  Its.  gls.  12  by  15,  23  cts.  30  92 
42“^“  12by  15,20c.;6  “  “  11  by  13, 16  cts.  9  36 
10  “  6  by  17,  22  c. ;  20  “  “  9  by  12, 13  cts.  4  80 


1228  ft.  metal  roof,  13  cts.  ;  70  It.  tin  leader,  10  cts.  166  64 
369  lbs.  sash  weights,  2  cts. ;  6  lbs.  sash  cord,  30  cts.  9  18 


6  doz.  pullies,  63  cis. ;  7  sash  fastenings,  29  cts.  5  81 

12  prs.  4  by  4  butts,  22  c.;  15  prs.  3j  in.  butts,  10  cts.  4  14 

21  “  3  in.  “  7  cts.  ;  7  flush  bolts,  19  cts.  2  80 

3  grs.  1}  screws,  No.  11, 42c. ;  2grs.  1  in.  No.  9,  31  cts.  1  88 

1  “  3  a  9,  opets.  ;1»  ’  “  “  7, 28  cts.  57 

2  upright  m.  locks,  $3  50 ;  5  4^  in.  m.  locks,  $3  34  23  70 

20  5  in.  rim  locks,  92  cts.  ;  7  shutter  bolts,  15  cts.  19  45 

700  lbs.  nails,  $4  00;  30  lbs.  fme  nails,  7  cts.  30  10 

3  doz.  coat  hooks,  25  cts. ;  8  rail  screws,  11  cts.  1  63 

105  ft.  blinds,  70  cts. ;  carting  56  loads,  35  cts.  93  10 

243  days  carpenter’s  labor,  $i  50  364  50 

PAINTER’S  BILL. 

550  Ihs.  pure  white  lead,  $6  50;  4  lbs.  litharge,  6  cts.  35  75 

20  galks.  linseed  oil,  65  cts. ;  21  galls,  spirits,  70  cts.  14  75 

6  “  boiletl  oil,  78  cts. ;  3  lbs.  color,  65  cts.  6  63 

20  lbs.  putty,  5  cts. ;  2  lbs.  glue,  2.b  cts.  1  50 

22  days  painter’s  labor,  $1  75  ;  carting,  $2  50  41  00 

RECAPITULATION. 

Mason's  bib,  -  -  ■  776  18 

Carpenter’s  “  ...  1268  62 

Painter’s  “  ...  99  63 


$2144  43 
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APPROPRIATIOI  OF  HEAT. 


“  If  we  could  always  keep  in  one  temperature  of  warmth,  we  should  always  keep  in  health,” _ Stoift. 

There  are  various  means  and  methods  of  warming  the  different  apartments  of  dwellings.  The  old 
fashion  is  a  cheerful  wood  fire  in  an  open  fire-place,  which  is  still  in  extensive  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  construction  of  chimneys,  is  a  department  of  building  which  has  received  much  less  attention  than 
its  importance  demands.  The  very  common  complaint  of  “  smoking  chimneys” — even  in  portions  of  our  country 
where  mechanical  skill  is  at  high-tide,  in  other  departments  of  architecture — indicates  a  deplorable  lack  of 
attention  to  elementary  principles.  Various  causes  operate  to  prevent  chimneys  from  drawing,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  which  is,  too  large  a  throat.  A  transverse  section  of  a  flue  should  contain  at  least  144  square  inches, 
and  the  square  form  is  the  best ;  and  each  fire-place  should  have  a  separate  flue  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  which 
.should  always  extend  above  the  highest  portions  of  the  roof,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wind  from  being  thrown 
down  the  flue  by  their  influence.  A  general  principle  touching  the  throat,  is,  the  smaller  it  is,  the  better  will 
be  the  draft  of  the  flue.  The  patent  cast  iron  throat,  which  was  invented  for  the  flues  of  chimneys,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  certain  remedy  for  a  defective  draft. 

Wliere  grates  are  used,  the  most  convenient  plan  is  a  flue  of  nearly  uniform  size  from  the  foundation 
to  the  top  of  the  chiinney,  and  the  grate  set  in  front  of  it,  and  the  flue  of  the  grate  running  back  into  it.  Such 
a  flue  can  be  swept  without  interfering  with  the  apartment,  for  the  soot  will  fall  to  the  base  whence  it  can  be 
removed  by  an  aperture  that  must  be  kept  closed  by  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  to  preserve  the  draft.  A  chimney 
that  smokes  by  the  influence  of  a  hill  or  higher  house  adjoining,  may  usually  be  remedied  by  an  arch,  raised 
tile  or  a  “  smoke  fan.” 

Air  is  not  heated  by  the  passage  of  rays  of  heat  through  it,  but  by  receiving  the  heat  of  other  bodies 
with  which  it  is  in  contact :  hence  a  fire  in  an  open  fire-iflace  or  grate,  warms  the  apartment  mainly  by  radiating 
the  heat  to  various  parts  of  the  room,  where  it  is  absorbed  in  part,  and  partly  reflected  by  the  walls  and 
furniture,  and  its  tendency  toward  an  equilibrium  raises  the  temperature  of  the  apartment.  A  stove  or  iron 
pipe  heats,  by  radiation,  and  by  imparting  heat  to  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  which  becomes  specifically  lightei 
by  being  heated,  and  is  immediately  displaced  by  the  cold  air,  which,  being  heavier,  rushes  into  the  place  of 
the  warmer  air,  thus  keeping  up  a  circulation,  that  is,  from  the  heating  body  to  other  portions  of  the  apartment. 
If  the  fire  in  a  grate  or  open  fire-place  is  directly  under  the  throat  of  the  flue,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to 
warm  the  room,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  will  escape  up  the  chimney. 

The  use  of  water  and  steam  in  heating  edifices,  is  a  modern  invention,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  great 
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Arose  in  England  by  the  authority  and  auspices  of  Henry  VII.  who  built  extensively  himself,  and 
promoted  Architecture  among  liis  subjects,  by  depressing  the  nobility  and  elevating  members  of  other  families 
who  would  be  more  dependant  on  him  for  their  rank  and  privileges.  The  spirit  of  improvement  and  a  desire 
to  distinguish  his  reign,  induced  that  monarch  to  produce  and  patronize  a  new  modification  of  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture  which  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  fashionable  styles  throughout  Europe.  This  modification  was 
gaining  credit  through  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  was  improved  and  established,  as  the  leading  style  of  the 
country  by  Cardinal  Woolsey,  in  the  erection  of  his  princely  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  about  1525,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  it  prevailed  till  it  -was  supplanted  by  anotlier  modification  of  tlm  Gothic,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  called  by  modern  architects,  tlie  “Tudor  Style,”  after  the 
royal  family  then  in  possession  of  the  throne.  If  the  English  have  ever  had  any  style  of  architecture  that 
may  be  called  national,  it  was  the  Tudor  style  which  arose  and  prevailed  in  that  country  but  never  found 
much  favor  anywhere  else ;  it  is  beginning,  however,  to  come  into  use  in  this  country,  being  well  adapted  to 
building  with  wood — a  piincipal  material  with  us — and  harmonizing  well  with  our  scenery. 

This  style  was  cliaracterized  by  very  broken  outlines  of  the  plans  and  elevations.-  The  principal 
entrance  was  ornamented  by  turrets,  and  often  the  gaudy  embellishments  of  heraldry.  Windows  were  usually 
made  with  right  lines  and  cross  transoms,  divided  by  mullions ;  the  separate  bays,  however,  were  often  finished 
with  the  low  pointed  arch,  which  was  substituted  in  this  style  for  the  high-pointed,  of  the  Gothic.  Projecting 
oriel  windows,  supported  by  clustered  mouldings,  high  roofs,  witli  many  acute  angled  gables,  and  pediments 
over  the  attic  windows,  were  prominent  features.  The  pediments  and  gables  were  often  kneed  and 
moulded,  and  surmounted  by  pinnacles,  fiiiials,  and  crockets,  and  the  roofs  embattled.  The  chimney  tops 
were  a  highly  ornamental  feature,  often  resembling  groups  of  small  columns,  with  ])L'destals,  plintlis,  bases  and 
capitals,  and  highly  ornamented  by  fleur  de  lis,  zig-zag,  moulding,  twisted  reeds  and  lozenge-work,  forming,  on 
tlie  whole,  a  curious  and  picturesque  feature. 

There  were  three  modifications  of  palatial  architecture  in  this  style — that  of  Henry  VII. — characterized 
by  bay-windows  and  turrets,  crowned  with  bulbous  domes — for  this  monarch  erected  his  palace  in  a  style  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own;  second,  that  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIT.  distinguished  by  oriel  windows,  turrets  ana  gables 
with  pinnacles,  established  by  Cardinal  Woolsey  in  the  splendid  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  which  he  presented 
to  his  monarch,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  with  only  gables  and  pinnacles. 
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SPECIFICATIONS, 

Of  the  Materials  and  Labor  required  for  the  erection  of  a  Cottage  according  to  Design  V. 
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roof.  Atmospheric  air  wiii  enter  through  a  horizontal  opening  at  the  ceiling,  if  the  lighter  air  within  is 
allowed  to  escape  at  a  higher  opening,  which  a  flue  will  afford,  hesides  giving  a  draft  upon  the  lighter  air. 
Such  an  opening  and  flue  are  easily  made  In  the  walls  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  in  a  frame  building,  to  admit 
air  at  the  top  of  the  room  hy  an  opening  properly  plastered  and  prepared  between  a  pair  of  studs,  that  will 
conduct  the  air  from  the  base  of  the  weather-boarding,  between  it  and  the  fllllng,  to  the  desired  point ;  and 
a  similar  flue  above  for  the  escape  of  the  impure  air.  A  still  better  method  of  admitting  cold  air,  is  to 
distribute  it  into  various  portions  of  the  room  by  a  tube  in  the  ceiling,  and  discharge  the  impure  air  by  a 
register  in  the  chimney  at  the  ceiling. 

Another  point  that  should  be  well  understood  and  properly  guarded,  is  the  draft  of  chimneys.  A 
high  chimney  of  good  draft,  has  a  tendency  to  ratify  the  air  in  the  room,  by  extracting  it  very  rapidly  ;  and 
it  draws  into  the  apartment,  all  the  impure  air  that  is  accessible  to  it,  from  crevices  in  the  walls,  basement, 
cellars,  sewers,  &c.,  thus  doing  injury  in  two  ways— depressing  the  spirits  and  muscular  systems  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  by  the  rariflcatlon  of  the  air,  and  exposing  them  to  disease  by  bringing  into  contact  with  them,  the  most 
impure  air  about  the  place.  'I’liese  points  should  be  strictly  controled,  by  having  proper  guards  to  the  draft 
of  the  chimney,  and  carefully  closing,  about  the  base  and  walls  of  the  dwelling,  all  avenues  of  malaria. 

In  further  estimating  the  rate  of  ventilation,  it  is  found  that  a  moulded  tallow  candle,  six  to  the 
pound,  will  consume  the  oxygen  of  fourteen  cubic  feet  of  air,  at  the  temperature  of  ry2  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
in  an  hour,  and  vitiate  about  30  feet  in  the  same  time ;  hence  a  room  containing  four  persons,  with  two 
such  candles  burning,  must  receive  atmospheric  air  and  discharge  the  impure,  at  the  rate  of  260  feet  per 
hour,  to  retain  a  healthful  stale  of  atmosphere.  A  fire  which  consumes  three  pounds  of  coal  per  hour, 
consumes  about  seventy-four  times  as  much  oxygen  as  a  moulded  candle,  but  it  does  not  vitiate  so  large  a 
proportion  as  respiration  and  the  burning  of  lights,  because  the  deleterious  gas  and  vapor  produced  by  the 
fire,  are  mainly  carried  off  in  the  draft.  Such  a  Are  would  consume  the  oxygen  of  1036  feet  of  atmospheric 
air  per  hour,  and  vitiate  about  1500  feet ;  hence  a  room  containing  four  persons,  two  lights  and  such  a  fire, 
should  receive  and  discharge  air  at  the  rate  of  1760  feet  per  hour. 

A  chapel  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  1-500  persons  in  the  auditory  and  galleries,  is  a  good  basis 
of  an  estimate  for  illustration.  Suppose  it  filled,  warmed  by  stoves,  and  lighted.  The  respiration  of  such 
an  audience,  would  consume  the  oxygen  of  7500  feet  of  air,  and  vitiate  75000  feet  per  hour.  The  lights, 
consuming  100  feet  of  gas,  equal  to  the  consumption  of  200  moulded  candles  in  an  hour,  would  consume 
ilie  oxygen  of  2800  feet  of  air  per  hour,  and  vitiate  6000  feet  in  the  same  time,  i  he  fires,  consuming 
coal  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  hour,  would  consume  the  oxygen  of  51.80  feet  of  atmospheric  air 
and  vitiate  7500  feet  per  hour ;  hence  atmospheric  air  must  be  admitted  and  the  vitiated  air  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  rate  of  88500  cubic  feet  per  hour,  to  preserve  an  atmosphere  that  would  be  agreeable  and 
safe,  to  the  audience.  This  exchange  of  air  amounts  to  near  three-fourths  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
edifice  in  an  hour,  supposing  it  to  be  60  by  80  feet,  and  25  feet  high.  If  such  a  chapel,  thus  filled,  lighted 
and  warmed,  were  kept  air  tight  two  hours,  it  would  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  audience. 
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The  most  disastrous  instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  bad  ventillation,  or  rather  of  the  want  of  venlillatioii, 
on  record,  occurred  in  1756  in  Calcutta,  in  the  case  of  146  Englishmen  who  were  imprisoned  in  a  small 
prison  only  eighteen  feet  square,  called  the  “  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.”  It  had  only  two  small  windows,  both 
on  one  side,  and  so  situated  that  the  room  could  not  be  ventillated  by  them.*  Soon  after  the  door  was  closed, 
the  prisoners  began  to  experience  an  oppressive  heat  and  intense  thirst,  many  soon  became  delirious,  and  in  six 
hours  96  of  them  were  relieved  by  death  from  their  torments.  Only  23  survived  the  next  morjiing,  and 
but  few  of  these  recovered.  I'here  can  be  no  rational  doubt  in  the  intelligent  miml,  that  thousands  of  lives  are 
the  forfeit  of  bad  ventillation,  eveii  in  the  enlightened  cities  of  New  York,  Paris  and  J>ondoii,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  “march  of  intellect”  and  improved  practical  applications  of  scientillc  principles. f  There  is 
really  more  necessity  in  cities,  for  municipal  interference  to  prevent  or  expel  tlie  impure  air  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  midst,  destroying  by  night  and  noon,  with  insidiousness  and  cerkiinty,  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  than  there  is  of  quarantine  regulations  to  prevent  yellow  fever  or  Asiatic  cholera,  wliich  are  only  occa¬ 
sional  visitants  to  our  shores. 

*  In  small  dwellings,  certain  and  thorough  ventillation  is  of  still  more  importance  than  in  large  ones,  for  large  apart¬ 
ments  contain  so  much  more  air,  that  it  requires  a  much  longer  time  to  vitiate  it  by  respiration,  &c.  therefore  the  inmates 
inhale  air  which  is  much  less  impure,  than  that  of  a  small  room  similarly  situated.  Low  ceilings  are  a  very  ooininon,  and 
highly  improper  feature  of  small  houses,  for  they  do  not  allow  the  impure  air  to  rise  above  the  heads  of  the  inmates,  sufficient 
to  prevent  them  from  constantly  inhaling  it.  The  first  story  of  a  cottage  in  a  country  situation  should  be  at  least 
nine  feet,  in  a  city,  from  ten  to  fourteen,  and  attic  rooms  nine  feet,  and  if  no  better  method  of  ventillating  is  at  command, 
a  door  or  window  should  be  left  a  little  open,  or  frequently  opened;  for  it  will  be  found  that  if  a  warm  room  sliould  Ije  sud¬ 
denly  filled  with  cold  air,  it  would  produce  a  very  temporary  inconvenience,  because  the  warm  walls,  furniture,  &c.  would 
quickly  warm  it.  Small  close  bed-rooms  are  a  very  mischievous  feature,  which  is  by  far  too  common  in  cottages  and  other  small 
dwellings.  Some — as  if  they  intended  to  reach  the  climax  of  absurdity  in  such  matters — place  a  bed  in  a  recess  about  five 
by  seven  feet,  closed  by  doors  or  curtains  in  front.  Such  a  place  is  utterly  unfit  for  a  sleeping  apartment  unless  it  is  for  ilie 
sleep  of  strangulation.  Close  curtains  i.bout  a  bed,  are  highly  improper,  if  it  is  designed  to  sleep  in  :  for  if  a  bird  were  kept 
through  tlie  night  in  the  valance  of  open  curtains  above  a  bed  where  a  per.son  sleeps,  it  would  be  found  ilead  in  the  morning. 
The  air  in  a  close  bed-room,  as  small  as  they  are  often  made,  containing  two  per.sons,  cannot  retain  a  liealtbfiil  state- 
more  than  three  hours,  yet  how  often  are  children,  domestics  and  ntliers  shut  closely  in  such  rooms  from  sevefi  to  ten  liour.s, 
acquiring  stupor  by  sleeping  in  bad  air  and  then  sleejiing  in  it  because  they  are  stupid  !  Wliat  wonder  tlieti  tliat  so  many 
.•'hildren,  who  commence  life  with  highly  promisifig  muscular  constitutions,  should  become  the  early  prey  of  disease,  and  he 
doomed  by  the  very  hand  of  care,  to  premature  graves,  nr  to  linger  out  a  few  years  in  weakness  and  pain,  with  impaired 
constitutions,  and  to  find  themselves  in  the  imbecility  and  decrepitude  of  age  ere  they  see  the  noon  of  life  !  Wtiat  wonder 
that  the  wealthy  and  refined  parent  has  so  often  endured  the  pain  of  comparing  the  wan  countenance  and  feeble  frame  of 
his  care-burdened  child,  with  the  ruddy  face  and  vigorous  muscles  of  a  hutted  urchin  by  the  way-side,  and  wondered  “  why 
Providence  did  not  allow  the  blessing  of  health  to  rest  upon  the  more  important  child  of  His  care,  and  dispense  weakness 
and  disease — if  send  them  He  must — to  the  less  valuable  member  of  society  never  even  dreaming  that  his  own  ignorant 
and  misguided  hand  had  planted  most  deeply  the  withering  blight  of  which  lie  complains,  in  the  very  vitals  of  the  object 
of  his  solicitude. 

t  It  is  gratifying  to  witness  an  increasing  interest  among  our  countrymen,  in  architectural  improvements  ;  and  a 
growing  taste  for  good  style  in  them.  Small  cottages  in  good  taste,  are  becoming  more  common,  and  are  found  to  be  verv 
appropriate,  for  many  a  mechanic  or  tradesman  is  able,  by  a  little  retrenchment  besides  the  amount  of  his  rent  bills  in  a  few 
years,  to  erect  a  tasty  cottage  on  a  pleasant  country  or  suburban  lot ;  which  will  soon  he  accompanied  by  the  convenience 
of  a  vegetable  garden,  and  all  the  decorations  of  bowers,  shrubs  and  (lowers,  that  his  means  ami  the  taste  and  industry  of 
nimself  and  family  may  enable  them  to  accumulate.  This  number  contains  four  designs  nf  cottages  in  approved  styles,  that 
would  cost  from  975  to  1050  dollars.  These  designs  are  accompanied  by  the  necessary  specifications  and  estimates  to  guide 
the  proprietor  in  contracting,  and  the  builder  in  their  construction. 


THE  ENGLISH  COTTAGE  STYLE, 


Henry  VII.  was  the  first  to  employ,  in  domestic  architecture,  the-  Ecclesiastical  style  called  Gothic. 
This  enterprize  was  followed  by  different  modifications  of  the  same  original,  and  out  of  these  modifications 
has  arisen  the  style  so  extensively  employed  in  England,  called  the  “English  Cottage  .Style.”  The 
classical  improvement  and  refinement  of  taste  that  have  characterized  the  English,  had  a  chastening  in- 
fiuence  on  their  .Vrcliitecttire,  which  has  cieared  this  modification  of  the  Gothic,  of  many  of  the  incongrui¬ 
ties  and  absurdities  wliich  debased  the  earlier  modifications,  and  produced  a  style  of  Cottage  architecture, 
wliich  is  well  adapted  to  tlie  purposes  of  domestic  edifices  and  harmonizes  in  great  beauty  witli  mucli  of 
tlieir  scenery. 

The  great  number  of  cottages  which  have  been  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  London  in  latter  years, 
has  afforded  the  finest  opportunity  for  the  application  of  improved  ta.ste  and  skill  in  Cottage  Architecture, 
and  the  result  is  a  vast  amount  of  rural  scenery,  comprising,  in  great  harmony,  the  most  chaste  and  taste¬ 
ful  Aichitecture,  and  highly  improved  gardens  and  yards  with  their  ex(]Uisite  flowers,  slirubs  and  vines 
constituting  views  which  are  admired  by  visitors  from  all  countries.  One  of  the  cliief  sources  of  the  beauty 
of  those  rural  residences,  is  the  positions  of  the  houses  on  the  lots,  whicli  is  back  sufficient  to  afford  front 
yards  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  vines  which  are  arranged  and  trained  in  graceful  combinations  with 
me  architectural  features,  thus  higlitening  the  general  effect  by  promoting  tlie  influence  of  the  various 
parts.  This  style  is  well  adapted  to  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  and  scenery  of  the  United  States,  espe¬ 
cially  those  portions  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

Tlie  improved  taste  of  modern  times,  has  repudiated  the  monotony  of  regular  houses _ i.  e.  houses 

in  which  the  parts  produced  by  a  central  line,  have  a  similar  appearance — so  common  in  the  several  clas¬ 
sical  styles,  in  the  favor  bestowed  upon  the  several  modifications  of  the  Gothic.  The  extensive  relish  for 
irregular  or  picturesque  dwellings,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  produced  this  style — and  most  ad¬ 
mirably  does  it  meet  this  demand  of  good  taste.  'I’his  feature,  as  developed  in  the  English  Cottage  Style 
affords  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  a  dwelling,. or  of  constructing  a  part  of  it  at  a  time,  without  giving  the 
different  portions,  the  appearance  of  addenda  of  various  dates ;  and  this  characteristic  is  very  important  to 
us,  inasmuch  as  many  of  our  countrymen  liave  to  build  in  that  way,  whose  taste  and  associations  lead 
tliem  to  desire  dwellings  of  respectable  style-  and  accommodations,  whose  means,  however,  require  them  to 
attain  such  homes  by  degrees.  When  this  method  of  constructing  an  edifice  is  adopted,  the  original  plan 
should  comprehend,  or  at  least  contemplate  the  enlargement. 

The  selection  of  a  situation,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  lasting — and  sometimes  of  fatal  interest  to 
the  occupant.  Many  places  are  utterly  unfit  to  be  occupied  by  human  beings.  Whoever  selects  a  situa¬ 
tion  with  any  view  to  health,  and  only  a  tolerable  degree  of  comfort,  should  carefully  avoid  marshes,  low 
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DESIGN  VIII. 


DESIGN  IX. 


ENGLISH  COTTAGE  STYLE. 


ENGLISH  COTTAGE  STYLE. 


PLATE  27. 


DESIGN  Vliia  IX. 


PLATE  28 


- 


THE  ENGLISH  COTTAGE  STYLE.  gg 

grounds,  rnvines  and  moiuMain  peaks  as  decidedly  unfavorable  to  both.  It  is  also  important  to  attain 
scenery  that  may  be  made  useful  in  the  improvements  by  harmonizing  with  the  architectural  features  to 
be  placed  in  combination  With  it.  Design  VII.  in  the  Grecian  style,  in  appropriate  to  a  site  somewhat 
elevated,  with  an  even  surface,  without  much  Inequality  of  trees,  &c.  Then  in  improving  the  ground,  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  round  topped  trees  prevail  so  that  they  may  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  and  flat  roof,  for  different  designs  may  be  formed  for  the  same  place,  that  would  require  very  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  trees  to  harmonize  with  them.  Designs  VL,  VIII.  and  IX.,  in  the  English  cottage  style, 
with  high  roofs,  acute  angled  gables,  and  generally  prevailing  perpendicular  lines,  require  that  pointed  trees 
prevail,  to  give  liarmony  to  the  scene. 

It  often  happens  that  after  a  man  has  determined  on  his  general  arrangement  and  plans,  he  finds  mucl, 
difficulty  in  informing  Ids  architect  or  builder  what  style  would  lie  most  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  which  might 
indeed  be  expected,  since  it  requires  a  painter’s  imagination  and  eye  to  perceive  all  the  elements  of  beauty  that 
may  be  employed,  and  a  skillful  intellect  to  combine  them.  To  accomplish  all  this  requires  a  high  degree  of 
taste  and  skill  in  the  architect.  He  should  have  a  well  balanced  ta,ste  for  rural  scenery— nature  improved  and 
dressed  by  art-a  knowledge  of  landscape-painting,  landscape-gardening,  and  a  high  relish  for  the  arts  in  general ; 
without  which  he  is  unqualified  to  design,  with  success,  small  houses.  Climate  must  have  an  important  inllueiice 
on  the  architect  in  designing  a  house,  for  the  parts  should  be  arranged  and  combined  according  to  tlie  latitude  and 
general  cliaracter  of  the  place  ;  i.  e.  its  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  more  direct  inilnence  of  storms. 
If,  for  instance,  there  were  an  unpropitioiis  view  to  the  north-east,  that  quarter  would  hold  no  inducement  to  jilace 
a  drawing-room,  jiarlor  or  dining-ioom  in  that  part  of  the  house,  for  it  would  combine  all  the  unfavorable  traits 
—a  forbidding  view,  had  aspect,  and  exposure  to  the  severest  storms  ;  and  such  a  position  is  flt  only  for  a  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment,  which  should  never  have  a  western  aspect,  where  the  house  is  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 


arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  admitted  or  excluded  at  pleasure,  and  protect  the 
inmates  fioni  the  cold  as  much  as  possible. 

The  connection  of  a  liouse  with  the  ground  is  an  important  consideration.  In  all  situations,  the  edifice 
should  be  above  the  ground  sufficient  to  afford  thorougli  ventilation  between  the  ground  and  the  first  floor,  for 
which  purpose,  openings  should  be  left  in  the  foundation.  This  will  prevent  the  accumulation  of  impure’  air,, 
and  the  decay  of  the  timbers  in  or  near  the  base  of  the  building.  In  a  low  or  level  situation,  the  foundation’ 
should  rise  from  three  to  four  feet  above  the  natural  surface.  A  proper  medium  should  always  be  observed 
between  spreading  a  cottage  out  too  mucl,  on  the  surface,  and  contracting  it  into  too  small  a  space  by  piling  one- 
part  upon  another,  both  which  have  a  very  bad  effect  in  the  landscape. 


A  small  house  is  more  difficult  to  design  i  i  vii  a  large  one ;  and  an  irregular  one  is  more  difficult  tliaii  a, 
uniform  one.  In  the  last,  the  architect  is  restricted  in  point  of  variety,  and  in  a  small  one  he  can  indulge  nc 
ideas  of  grandeur :  hence  in  cottages,  he  must  rely  on  tlie  good  proportions  of  the  edifice,  the  best  accom¬ 
modations  of  the  family  tlnit  tlie  space  will  allow,  and  a  picturesque  scene  in  its,  combinatiom  withi  the, 
ground  and  surrounding  scencrv,. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Of  the  Materials  aud  Labor  required  for  the  erection  of  Cottages  according  to  Designs  VIII.  &.  IX. 


EXCAVATIONS. - ty/ie  ceMir , ^an(^£ion-,  cuiein  an^/ dinA,  and  /no^ur ^tadin^  aiound  dat/dm^a. 

STONE  WORK -  'Scffar  wa  £,  fs  in.  i/i/cda?id  5  Ayd - oiAitr'  ^eandalion  U‘a//s,  30  tn.  de/oii'  /Ae  dui^au 

a7td  /B  in.  ^AdcA - cAuntnei^  ^iUtd  iAe  ^/cor  Aeam-J - a/A  j/one,  Aid  ifi  ^cod  Aime  a?id  4and 

nwllar- - ^inA,  A  A/^  5,  3  J/.  dee^i,  wiiA  a  a/hns  u/aAi.  6 dit^a,?id 3  in  mmian - a  jfone  ce.id^^iop/  /'• 

/■Ae  cia/et?i - -^iatA>r'  A^aUA  oj  AtC2nn  ^ione,  -A  Aif  SO  in.- — Adciun  Am-iiA  ej  AAe  o^one,  3  Ai^  A-  S  tn. 

ducA,  Aid  Ob  nwidir  on  iAc  ^Aor- - 3  AAie  .i^ne  tn  iAc  ceAiar'  imndou-^ - iAc  ciAiei?i  coveted iviiA  AAtie ^/f/f/>^in'^. 

Aaid  071  AociMi  cit^i^iodeid. 

BRICK  WORK. -  in.  iA^cA  a7zd  / A  AlyA,  on  iJie ^oandaiton  f/?id  ee//ar  zca/Ai - AurA-i  r-ri  iAc  edf^e 

in  nwtiar)  aecmed  A^  wood  AiacAio,  Adweent  aAA iAs  czUltor'  dad'} - ^Ae^n^no  B  a/td^,  eacA  io  Aavc  a  c/mnnn/ 

0^ ^od  AitcA.},  wiiA  one ^tie^^i/ace  and  iivo  ^AbeO,  one  cofnjjiczictn^  en  iAe  ee  //ar,  wt  ?/  a  AiancA-  eziendin^  ir  /.A' 
dead e^iacG  AcAi'nd  iAe  ce/An veniiAatin^.  ^^An  ^Aeun^nj  6 and  J .  fA.e  cAe??inri^o  'acA  /o  Aave  An ^ite=^tAieco 

iwQ  6^  iAetfi  u'iiA  AtowJi  done  AatiAJ - afi iA  cAnnzie^  oAa^fo,  ao  in  i/ie ^iet.i^LCcifi'e  rer/i  o. 

PLASTERING - AAe ^iioi  and  occo?id oioiieO  io  Ac  AiAzd  and  ^lAadcied  m'd  one  Aeavt^  f'-'d  i-i  Aiow^i  ,noda7 . 

^/oafedc^JandAakd^inioAed—iAAiicAenda/AioAc  oA^i^Lcd  aeid  wAiiewa^Aed,  and  (Ac  ^ni-d.K 

frame, - oomid  o^vntce  on  ^linc,  a(^tia>e  iimAen.  AAAcoi/Ao,  iiimnmo,  ^>edO  and ,any  Aeani-i.  .  '  A^ 

— -yi'do  and  window  dttdo;  A  Ay  6 - ia^ieio  and  coAAt  Aeamo,  3  Ay  6 — -Jiid  and  oee.  nd in -:j  cJ  Aeam-i  3  ^y 

3,  ^6  i?i.  Aeiween  cenieia - Aiacec,  3  Ay  A - dfecA/iny outdid  azid ^laiiidofin.  3  At^  3}  <f^fd oei  f  6  inrAeo 

Aeiwee/i  cen/eto. 

COVERING, _ 0^  iAc  oide,  cAai  Aoaldl  3=4-  iAieA  aoid  B  f =S  in.  2i'ide,  tcAaied,  and  Aa^i^ied  /  AA  in.  and 

on  wiiA  fO'i  naiA.  AjAc  waiet  iaAAco,  cotfiei  Aoatdo,  (^idieio  and o/A^t  eziezioi  /annnin^,  oj'eAat.  deajo?/ed //A/nA. 

roofs, - AcmAcA  01  d^iifbcc  Aooidj,  coveted  zvilAt  Acd  zvAiie  ^/ine  cAinyAc,  i/tfee  iAicA- —  ■Va/Ar/d  /Afee  (H. 

and  fined  wiiA  oAed  Aead  /  0  in.  wide.  AA/ie  Aa/^=window  too^  oj  iin,  on  m/i/rd  ^lAznA.  /Ac  ^lOieA  leoj  n;//t 
^Ainf^Ae.i  on  iniAAd fiAanA,  ^are  dow?lwatd,  Aeae/ed  and  cen/ei^Aeaded.  ^om  3  in.  /en.  Acadetc. 

CORNICE _ '^fi.iir^n  B.  wi/A /lAain  moa/ded ^ifiyee/tnnd.  cn^e^iei/ed  Aine4.e/o  d  Ai^  5  in.,  wi/A  neoeiA/ed '3-.> 

a?/d  enftd  .■  ^AAedi^n  p ,  /Ae  ooineced  moa  f.M  and fit'/ecl  30  en.  — /Ac yec/Zel  i  o^ ^lAanA.  ^int  /oyc/Aei  wi/A  wAi/e  Aiu/. 
floors, - ^ifi/  nii/Ad fdanA.  fild  dotvn  wi/A  / 3‘^  naiAj. 

WINDOWS, - i3Jcdi^^‘i  B,  wi/A .iyita-c  Aadi.  -An  ^ndfo/oy.  J  wendewo.  B  A/d.  fO  A.^  f6  one  dcnAAi 

W  f6A/d.  ^  Aee  /3.  -fn  accOf/d  d/cly.  /wo  n/.  B  A/o  fO  Ae^  /3 - /wo  w.  /3  A/o.  ^  Ae^-  f  O .  .S^n  ce/le^y. 

i  w  3  A/i  eacA,  /O  At/  /A.  /Ac  cadAed  Aa.n>^  Ae^  Aid/d  on  /Ac  /c^id.  tdA/A  /Ac  eacieed  f  f  =A  rn.  /AerA.  and 

.AaAAe  Aany  wi/A  weiyA/d  and  cold, - aAA  /ice  windowd  in  ^ii-d/  a/oie^  aeatted  Ae^  Ad/  fia/en/  aacA  ^ad/entny.). 

Wb^idowd  /Ae  came  in  0Aediyn  wi/A  /Ate  addi/ion  anyie/at  Aeadd - aAA  /Ac  y/odd  /c  Ae  yood  ^Atnedct'e, 

cenyAc  /AtcAnedd. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLAl'ES. 


BL1.\DS. - ''j nf'.-a//id,  moving  ^  lotnt/ou/a  tn  a>id  second  j/'oif-M,  Sy  ws/ded 

and doodd,  a?td decayed  dy  ^ta^e7ii  Jadtemnyd-  d/de  anyadat  /tcad^i  in  dcMyn  if  de  ^iaieonaty. 

c/eat  ^idznd,  /  / iducd  in  aioty,  and y  =B  i7i  ide  eecoJid,  yuei  dou‘n  tn  ide  u^ua/  mannet. 

DOORS. - d/de  Jtoni  doot  /  3=/  idled,  moadded dot/i  eidea,  driny  dy  5  in.  da^ie.  a?id ^aeiened dy  a  6even  i7t.  ti9n 

dcd.  ^^dd oidet  dnnd  /  /  idted, ^oat yianede  ijwu/ded on  o?ie  eide.  diin^  dy  d-  dy  /  duiie,  and eecmed dy  5 

171.  tidi  dedi  tinid^ninetad  dnode.  t^idide  caMfiyi  iiiade  andyuii  on  aj  tn yi/aied  and  30. 

stairs. - d/o  ide  ce  ddai,  an  o^ien  eieyi  daddet,  wiid  eudeiwo  in.  idicd,  a?id  wic/e  eie^ie  d  d =d  idled.  ^tont  ide 

^lei  eio'iy  io  ide  eecond,  i?b  ^deeyil  an  pyien  eiaii=>caee,  a  tvioetydi  and  cayiyied  nen^ed,  ayaaie  daduAieie,  a 

moad/ed  taid and  eitiny,  ad  in  ^y-  dt  ^^daie  Sp - m  ^deeiyTi  ^ ,  enedoeed  dy  naitow  ionyaed  and yiooved 

edean  doatde,  exiendiny  3 ^i.  adove  aecond ^doot,  caypied and  inoadded. 

CLOSETS,  &c. — —'^dtna-  cdoeei,  tuiid.  ien  ededfee  on,  iioo  nde-J.  ■  d/iicde?) yianity  wiid. ^otit  ddedved  on  eacd  tdi-ee 
eudea.  fL.'d  edtd.'ny  Aaed  dehveeri  ide  cdoeeii.  ^/iee-ie-],  eacd  io  Jiave  a  oded^  and  /  / doa^.  cdoideo  doode. 
d/de  d?teii  cdoAei  io  dave  3  ededved  d  / =/  idled,  and  S  ^i.  laide.  irdd,  ayiiiydiie  in  ide  cenirt. 

ftlANTLES, - u/n  ide pabdot,  -rniid  rnoudded  and  oyien  a/ttajidid,  oyee  ded  nwa  a  and  dead,  and  /  d =S  in.  oded^. 

idieein.  dotdcl  io  ide  deatidi.  ■yfdniiettade ide  inieiioi  iiimmOyA  wedd -icaeoned  and  edeai.. 

CISTERA'. _ do  drn‘&  a  need,  wifd  a  iacd and.  dd  du-ny  ii^  daiio,  and  a yood  ^ocodyumiy. 

HOODHOUSE,  &c. - '  i  oren  ^i.  dy  d  d ,  —yioeid  "J  - ide  tooj/  aned  .ndcA  coveted  ad  ide  dzaeddiny.  ^ne  ^tati,  d-  dy 

6 ^i  ^cniAded  iv3d  a  ^doot,  daee,  ecaie  luiid  dido  dm/y  dy  diiiid  a  planed  door-  dany  dy  diiiie,  and ^fOiiened  dy  a  dried 
dod,  a deydi  wendotv  loiid  a  eiaieonaiiy  ddind.  d/de  oidei  paii  oj ide  dtud/i7iy  io  de  open  in  ^toni. 

PAliVTISiG. _ -yddd  idle  exieiiol  iiiniizrinyd  and  aidee  io  dave  itao yood coaie  oj fuue  /ead  and  deei  dtneeed  oi  d  yuti  Oft 

ai yiloyiei  iimed.  //de  daei  coai  niay  de  edaded a  diydi  diown  oi  diad.  d/de  inieiiot  itinifninf^o  add  io  d.ave  itao 

coaio  o^wdiie  dad,  neaidy  fiai  on.  d/de  ddinde  io  dave  idiiee  coaid,  ide  di&i  iivo,  a  eiddianiiad yiesn , 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


PLytE  25 _ Perspective  views  of  two  cottages — Design  VI.  in  the  English  style,  and  VII.  in  the  Grecian  style. 

PL;te  20.— Cellar,  foundation,  first  and  second  story  plans,  and  framing  sections  for  Designs  VI.  and  VII. 

PLATE  27 —Perspective  view  of  two  cottages,  Designs  VIII.  and  IX.,  in  the  rural  or  Engli.sh  cottage  style. 

PUTE  28.— Ground  plan  of  the  two  stories  and  cellar  of  Designs  VIII.  and  IX.  and  a  framing  plan  for  De.sign  Vtll. 

PLATE  29. _ Details  for  Design  VIII.  Fig.  1. — A  section  of  the  main  cornice  and  gutter,  the  face  and  profile  of  front  and  gable 

brackets _ the  dotted  lines  show  the  width  of  the  front  and  gable  fascia.  Fig.  2. — Sections  of  the  columns, 

fascia,  rail  and  balusters  of  the  porch.  Fig.  .3.— Cornice,  sill  and  water  table  of  the  bay-window.  Fig.  4.— 
Interior  stair  rail,  newel,  balusters,  string  and  skirting.  Fig.  5. — A  transverse  section  and  elevation  of  the- 
chimney-shaft,  scale  l^in.  to  the  foot.  Fig.  6. — Front  door  and  window  casings  in  6rst  story,  made  I  full 
size.  Fig.  7. — Section  of  first  story  door  with  the  casings,  &c. 

PLATE  30 _ Details  of  Design  IX.  Fig.  1. — Barge  boards  and  mouldings  tn  the  main  roof,  with  the  giitter.s  in  dotted  lines., 

2. Base  and  cornice  of  bay-windows.  Fig.  3. — Ground  section  of  the  bay-win<!ow — (in.side  shutters 

maybe  hung  and  folded  in  the  box,  if  required).  Fig.  4.— Roof,  columns,  barge  board  and  moulding  of 

porch.  Fig.  5. Profile  of  the  gable  of  the  porch.  Fig.  6. — A  window  with  the  sashes  in,  showing  the 

weather-boards  fitted  on  the  cap.  Fig.  7. — Ground  section  of  a  window.  Fig.  8.— Section  of  an  interior 
door  and  casings.  Fig.  9. — Ground  section  ot  the  door.  Fig.  10. — Section  of  chimney  shaft  for  Design  VI. 
Fig.  11. — Sections  of  the  base  in  the  two  stores 


ESTIMATE, 

'Of  the  Lal)or  and  Materials  required  for  Design  YIII. 


MASON’S  BILL. 


:^7  yds.  excaviition,  10  cts.;  77  Ids.  stone,  75  cts.  $66  45 

5800  hard  brick,  $4  50  ;  4300  salmon  brick,  $3  00  39  00 

12  ft.  hearth,  16  cts.  ;  40  ft.  Haf^ging,  12  cts.  6  72 

3  window  sil  s,  50  cts. ;  1  brown  stone  liearth,  $2  00  3  50 

69  loads  sand,  35  cts.;  6  bush,  white  sand,  10 cts.  24  75 

31  casks  lime,  $1  00;  2  casks  lump  lime,  .$1  38  33  76 


2  casks  plaster,  $1  75;  1  cask  cement,  $1  50  5  00 

12  bushels  hair,  20  cts. ;  6500  plastering  lath,  $3  00  21  90 

58  lbs,  nails,  7  cts. ;  4  stove  pipe  rings,  30  cts.  5  26 

4  ventilation  registers,  $1  00  ;  12  loads  carting,  40  cts.  8  80 
32  days  mason’s  labor,  $1  50  ;  28  days  laborer,  90  cts.  73  20 


$288  34 


CARPENTER’S  BILL. 


3986  ft.  timber,  $16  25;  135  joists,  14  cts.  83  66 

43  ft.  locust,  10  cts. ;  120  hmlk,  boards,  13  cts.  19  90 

291  piece  planks,  29  cts. ;  318  piece  boards,  19  cts.  144  81 
16  bunches  shingle.s,  $2  50;  144  floor  planks,  25  cts.  76  00 
170  ft.  2  and  l.I  in.  clear  pk.  3a cts. ;  cistern  pump,  $6  00  11  95| 
75  ft.  blinds,  70  cts.  ;  61  ft.  tin  roof,  11  cts.  59  21 


56  Its.  glass,  10  bv  16,  20  cts. ;  16  Its.  gls.  9  by  16,  20  cts.  14  40, 
16“  “  10  by  15,  19c. ;  24  “  “  9  by  15, 19  cts.  7  60 

9  “  “  lOby  14,16c-  ;  4  “  “  9  by  12, 15  cts.  2  04,{ 


65  ft.  leader,  10  cts.  ;  260  lbs.  sheet  lead,  6  cts.  22  10 

400  lbs.  nails,  4, 8,  10  and  12d. ;  52  axle  pulleys,  6  cts.  20  12 
290  lbs.  sash  weights,  2  cts. ;  6  lbs.  sash  cord,  31  cts.  7  66 

2  gr.  J  screws.  Nos.  7  and  9,  20c.  ;  2  gr.  If  No.  1 1,  41c.  1  22 

,  1  front  door  lock,  $1  50  ;  13  5  in.  rim  locks,  $131  18  53 

2  latch  bolts,  60  cts. ;  15  prs.  4  by  4  butts,  22  cts.  4  50 

3  prs.  3  in.  butts,  10  cts.  ;  3  sash  bolts,  20  cts.  90 


127  ds.  carpenter’s  labor,  $1  40  ;  30  Ids.  carting,  40c.  189  80 
'  $684  40 


PAINTER’S  BILL. 

275  lbs.  white  lead,  $7  00;  14  galls,  linseed  oil,  65  cts.  28  35 10  lbs.  putty,  5  cts. ;  1  lb.  glue,  25  cts.  75 

1  gal.  sp.  turpentine,  70  cts. ;  3  lbs.  litharge,  6  cts.  88  Carting,  $2  00  ;  13  days  painter’s  labor,  $1  60  22  SO 

$52  78 


RECAPITULATION. 

Mason’s  bill 
Carpenter’s  “ 

Painter’s  “ 


$1025  52 


$288  34 
684  40 
52  78 


Each  of  the  four  cottages  in  this  number  will  cost  about  the  same  sum.  The  interior  arrangements  of  Designs  VI. 
and  VH.  will  probably  be  considered  less  convenient  than  the  other  two,  yet  they  are  larger.  In  Design  VI.  the  gables 
are  ornamented,  the  drapery  open,  the  finials  plain,  the  roof  high,  and  other  corresponding  features  ;  and  Design  VIT.  has 
a  flat  roof  of  best  galvanized  tin  roofing,  and  the  trimmings  plain,  all  the  principal  features  of  the  above  two,  such  as  mason 
work,  frame,  sides,  floors,  doors  and  windows,  to  be  constructed  according  to  the  specification  for  Designs  VIII.  and  IX. 
Either  of  these  cottages  may  be  placed  on  a  lot  50  feet  by  150,  with  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  shrubbery,  fruit  trees,  &c. 
If  the  lot  should  be  well  situated  to  the  road  or  street,  and  require  but  little  grading,  the  whole  cost  of  the  improvements 
will  be : — 


Cottage  and  out  buildings,  >  _  - 

Front  fence,  painted,  50  feet,  32  cts. 

Common  pale  fence,  100  ft.,  white-washed,  17  cts. 
Common  tight  fence,  250  ft.,  5  ft.  high,  18  cts. 


$1025  52  jiMaking  garden  and  walks, 

16  00  ''Furnishing  trees  and  shrubs,  and  planting, 

17  00  .Manure  and  sodding,  -  .  _ 

-  45  00  ,i 


50  00 
45  00 
25  00 


February  1st,  1847. 
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$1223  52 


GRECIA^J  ARCHITECTURE. 


When  the  Greeks  produced  their  style  of  Architecture,  their  country  was  rugged  and  abounded 
with  forests,  and  their  dwellings  were  rude  huts  of  wood.  They  were  contiguous  to  Egypt  and  Persia, 
and  not  remote  from  India,  where  Architecture  had  reached  a  high  state  of  Improvement ;  and  from 
these  countries  the  Grecian  philosophers  and  artists  drew  their  materials  to  a  great  extent  ;  hut  their  na¬ 
tional  ambition  and  independence  of  spirit  induced  in  them,  great  efforts  to  produce  a  national  character 
in  their  arts  and  sciences.  Another  important  consideration  is  the  strong  probability  that  several  of  the 
colonies  which  formed  the  Grecian  States,  were  from  Persia,  Phoenicia,  India  and  especially  Egypt ;  and 
with  the  last  named  country,  the  Greeks  were  in  such  intimate  relations  when  Grecian  Architecture  com¬ 
menced  its  most  rapid  advance,  400  years  II.  C.  in  the  reign  of  Psammaticus,  King  of  Egypt,  that  he 
induced  them  to  plant  colonies  on  the  Nile. 

The  Egyptians  had  no  wood,  but  they  possessed  extensive  quarries  of  granite,  porphyry  and  mar¬ 
ble,  therefore  their  edifices  were  constructed  of  the  most  durable  material,  which  was  a  strong  inducement 
to  their  artists  to  make  the  greatest  possible  improvement  in  their  Architecture,  as  their  productions  would 
continue  for  ages  to  be  monuments  of  their  artistical  skill  as  well  as  of  national  grandeur. 

The  columns,  entablatures,  and  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  magnificent  temples  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Persia  and  India,  would  afford  hints  quite  sufficient  for  a  people  less  ingenious  and  inventive  than  the  Greeks. 
The  Doric  column,  which  is  the  earliest  order  of  Grecian  Architecture,  is  the  most  natural  Imitation  in 
wood,  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  marble  column,  and  their  entablatures  were  a  modification  of  the  Egyptian, 
equally  as  appropriate  to  their  material  and  circumstance,  and  above  all  the  pointed  roofs  and  pediments 
of  the  Greeks,  which  were  original  with  them,  were  the  most  natural  variation  from  the  flat  marble  roofs 
of  the  Egyptians  :  and  indeed  the  general  form  of  Grecian  edifices — parallelograms  with  regular  outlines 
and  without  arches  or  any  other  curved  lines — is  the  most  appropriate  and  convenient  for  wood,  the  material 
with  which  they  began  to  build. 


In  decorating  their  edifices,  they  aimed  at  the  ornamenting  of  the  essential  parts,  rather  than  the 
production  of  addenda  for  the  purposes  of  decoration,  in  which  their  attention  was  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  exterior.  Many  features  of  the  style  of  the  Greeks,  were  peculiarly  their  own,  for  they  made 
valuable  improvements  on  Egyptian  Architecture.  .So  great  Indeed  were  their  improvements,  that  their 
earliest  edifices  of  any  considerable  importance,  displayed  a  degree  of  judgment,  taste  and  skill  that  placed 
the  Architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians  and  Indians,  in  the  infancy  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Greeks  produced  three  orders  of  Architecture  in  the  course  of  their  improvements _ the  Doric 

Ionic  and  Corinthian. 
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GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


THE  DORIC  ORDER. 

This  is  the  earliest  Order  of  Grecian  Architecture,  and  it  is  named’  from  the  country  of  Greece  In 
which  it  rose.  In  the  earliest  examples,  the  proportion  of  the  hight  of  the  column  to  its  diameter,  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  triglyphs. 
metopes  and  mutules,  indicates  the  disposition  of  wooden  beams  and  the  ends  of  the  rafBers  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  sloping  roofs,  for  the  log  houses  of  the  Grecian  colonies,  weite  evidently  the  models  of  the 
Doric  order,  which  was  developed  in  fine  proportions  and  established  in  the  affections  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
construction  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  in  the  District  of  Argolis,  which  was  the  cradle  of  Grecian 
civilization.  After  this,  the  Doric  order  was  employed  in  many  temples — in  the  splendid  triple  portico  in 
the  city  of  Elis,  and  above  all  in  the  memorable  temple  of  Minerva  Parthenon. 

The  Grecian  temples  were  of  an  oblong  form,  with  porticos  at  the  ends :  some,  however,  had  por^ 
licos  at  the  sides  also,  and  some  had  single  ranges  of  columns,  and  others  double  rows ;  and  some  had 
colonnades  through  the  centers  of  the  edifices.  The  buildings  were  placed  on  platforms,  three  steps  from 
the  ground  on  all  sides,  on  which  the  columns  were  placed  without  bases.  In  the  early  examples  of 
Doric  columns  their  hight  was  four  or  five  diameters ;  they  afterwards  were  made  more  delicate  in  their 
proportions,  until  they  came  to  be  constructed  six  and  a  half  diameters  high,  and  always  with  small  plain 
capitals.  The  finest  marble  was  used  and  the  best  artists  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  temples  of 
the  Greeks,  on  which  tliey  placed  so  high  an  estimate  that  they  would  not  allow  the  name  of  the  greatest 
conqueror  to  be  inscribed  on  one  of  them,  even  if  he  would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  edifice  as  the  reward 
for  such  an  honor:  and  moreover  they  were  constructed  under  the  stronge.st  iinimlses  of  rival.^hip.  Such 
were  the  circumstances,  influences,  talents,  taste  and  ariistical  skill,  tliat  produced  the  chaste  and  severe 
Doric  order  which  prevailed,  almost  exclusively  in  Greece  and  its  European  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
until  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  168. 

This  order  produced  the  highest  effects  of  simplicity  and  grandeur,  when  employed  on  llie  grand 
and  imposing  scale  of  some  of  the  Grecian  temples.  These  magnificent  colonnades  were  the  chief  orna¬ 
ments  of  their  cities  and  common  resorts  for  protection  from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  for  social  business  and 
pastime. 


THE  IONIC  ORDER. 

Ionia  was  a  portion  of  Asiatic  coast  occupied  by  Grecian  colonies.  They  possessed  a  fertile  coun¬ 
try  with  many  cities  well  situated  for  commerce;  hence  they  became  numerous,  rich  and  intelligent. 
The  arts  and  sciences  flourished  among  them  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  they  have  been  considered  more 
eminent  than  any  district  of  the  mother  country,  even  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  It  is  said  that  the 
final  adjustment  and  refinement  of  the  Doric  order,  was  by  the  loniarvs  ;  but  that  refined  people  were  not 
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satisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Doric,  therefore  they  invented  anotlier  order  and  called  it  Ionic  aftei 
their  country.  In  this  order,  the  hight  of  the  column  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  than  in  the 
Doric.  The  capitals  were  formed  on  ditferent  principles,  and  ornamented  by  four  spiral  projections,  called 
volutes,  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  flat  face  on  the  two  opposite  sides.  They  also  invented  an  entablature  of 
parts  and  proportions  different  from  that  of  the  Doric,  and  added  a  base  to  the  column.  These  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  most  distinctive  of  which,  is  the  capital.  The  Greeks  erected,  in  this 
order,  many  temples  of  great  magnificence — one  of  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians, 
which  was  produced  by  the  contributions  of  all  Asia.  It  was  425  feet  long,  220  wide  and  70  high,  and  was 
400  years  in  building. 


THE  CORINTHIAN  ORDER. 

The  success  of  the  lonians  in  their  attempt  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Doric,  and  produce  a 
more  delicate  and  refined  order,  encouraged  the  artists  of  Grecia  proper,  to  make  an  effort  to  produce  an 
order  still  more  refined  than  that  of  the  lonians.  The  attempt  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  new  order  was 
styled  Corinthian,  and  its  invention  accredited  to  Callimachus,  an  Athenian  sculptor. 

This  order  has  a  greater  hight  of  column  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  than  the  Ionic,  and  it  is 
decidedly  more  delicate  and  elegant  in  its  pi’oportions  and  finish,  its  whole  fabric  being  constructed  with 
exquisite  taste,  which  gives  it  a  highly  ornamental  character,  and  renders  it  very  expressive  of  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  excellence  of  Grecian  taste  and  skill  in  architecture.  Of  this  Order,  the  great  distinction  is  the 
capital  of  the  column.  It  is  more  than  a  diameter  in  hight,  and  has  much  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  bell. 
Its  whole  surface  is  richly  wrought  into  acanthus  leaves  with  eight  volutes. 

The  entablature  is  composed  of  the  architrave,  four  sixths  of  a  diameter  high,  the  frieze,  of  the  same 
dimension,  and  the  cornice  nearly  a  diameter — each  richly  ornamented ;  the  whole  constituting  a  splendid 
production  of  noble  proportions,  amounting  to  two-ninths  of  the  hight  of  the  column;  while  the  column, 
including  the  base  and  capital,  is  ten  diameters  high.  The  Greeks  had  a  very  thorough  school  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  three  orders  which  they  produced,  yet  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people  were  poor  and  mean, 
while  the  villas  of  a  few'  were  excellent,  and  their  temples  magnificent. 

The  accompanying  Design  X.  is  for  an  Anglo-Grecian  Villa,  in  the  Ionic  Order,  to  be  constructed  of 
brick,  for  a  gentleman’s  residence  at  New  Brighton,  on  Staten  Island.  The  situation  is  elevated  and  uneven, 
containing  oak,  elm,  chestnut,  and  other  trees  with  a  forest  in  the  background  ;  to  which  the  broken  outline  of 
the  edifice  renders  it  highly  appropriate.  The  plan  allows  four  principal  rooms  on  each  floor,  so  arranged 
that  each  has  three  distinct  and  full  views.  The  drawing-room  affords  a  view  of  New  York  city;  the 
parlor,  of  the  ocean.  Narrows,  bay,  and  Long  Island;  the  dining-room,  of  the  “Kills”  and  the  Jersey  shore, 
and  mountains  in  the  distance;  and  the  view  from  the  library  comprises  a  forest. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  31.— Design  X.  A  scenic  view  of  an  Anglo  Grecian  Villa,  with  an  irregular  outline,  in  the  Ionic  Order  of  that  style 
of  Architecture. 

E'LATE  32. — Ground  plans  of  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the  same. 

PLATE  33.— Details  of  Design  X.  Fig.  1,  Section  of  main  cornice  and  pediment,  with  the  lines  for  the  rnkmg  mould¬ 
ings.  Fig.  2,  Veranda  cornice  and  sections  of  a  column— A,  entablature  ;  B,  face,  profile,  and  .side  view  of 
the  capital  ;  C,  C,  plan  and  face  section  of  the  base.  Fig.  3,  Mantles  for  the  principal  story— M,  section  of 
face  ;  N,  profile.  Fig.  4,  Section  of  the  architraves  in  the  first  story — I,  face;  J,  profile  ;  K,  section  of 

ground  plan  ;  L,  ground  section  of  the  architraves  in  second  .story.  Fig.  5,  H,  face  section  of  circular  win¬ 
dow  head  for  the  second  story  ;  G,G,  ground  section,  of  the  same.  Fig.  6,  Profile  section  of  bases _ D,  of  first 

story  ;  E,  of  second  do.  ;  F,  of  attic  and  basement. 

PLATE  34, — Details  of  Design  X.  Fig.  1,  Profile  section  of  the  cupola  cornice.  Fig.  2,  Projecting  window  cornice.  Fig.  3, 

The  green  house  cornice — A,  face  section  ;  B,  section  of  ground  plan.  Fig.  4,  Section  of  principal  stairs 

C,  string ;  D,  profile  of  string  ;  F,  face  and  section  of  rails  ;  G,  balusters  ;  H,  bracket.  Fig.  5,  Architraves 
of  the  principal  story  made  one  half  the  size  required.  Fig.  6,  The  same  for  the  second  story.  Ground 
plans  of  the  basement  and  attic  by  putting  windows  in  the  four  pedaments. 

PLATE  36,— Front  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  a  wood-house,  to  be  built  of  wood,  with  narrow  siding  and  metal  roof;  coal 

and  wood  rooms  lined  with  boards,  and  all  others  plastered  ;  two  coats  of  paint  on  the  exterior _ A,  apart¬ 

ments  for  wood  and  coal;  B,  work  room;  C,  gardener’s  bed-room;  D,  gardener’s  lock-up;  E,  principal 
privy  ;  F,  servants’  do.  Ilight  of  rooms  S  ft. 

Elevations  and  ground  plans  of  coach-house,  stables,  &c. — the  walls  of  hard  brick,  8  in.  thick  ;  founda¬ 
tion  of  stone,  18  in.  thick ;  stories,  10  ft.  in  coach  room,  8  ft.  above ;  in  wings  9  ft.  and  7  ft.  above,  all  in  the 
clear.  Beams,  3  by  10;  rafters,  3  by  6.  Stable  lloors  double,  of  2  in.  plank — all  other  lloors  of  milled 
spruce  plank;  roofs  of  milled  plank,  covered  with  galvanized  tinned  plates;  cornices  of  clear,  seasoned 
white  pine  ;  windows,  shutters,  doors,  &c.  as  in  the  elevations. 

Three  yards,  with  suitable  houses  well  covered  with  metal  roofs,  for  cows,  pigs  and  poultry,  are  con 
nected  with  the  coach-house.  The  piggery  to  be  excavated  2  feet,  a  wall  18  in.  thick,  sunk  3  feet  below 
the  surface  when  graded  ;  and  coped  with  blue  stone  clamped  with  iron — the  enclosure  3  feet  high  ;  of  2  in. 
upright  plank,  capped.  All  the  exterior  wood  work  and  brick,  painted  with  two  coats  of  dark  brown  stone 
color,  and  interior  of  first  story  finished  with  planed,,  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  a,  coach-room,  sufficient 
for  four  carriages  ;  b,  stalls,  three  single  and  one  double,  the  divisions  and  feed-boxes  of  2  in.  spruce  plank, 
ironed  on  top  edge ;  c,  feed-room  ;  d,  harness-room ;  /,  farmer’s  room  ;  e,  coachman’s  bed-room  ;  k,  stairway 
to ;  r,  fowls’  roosting-room,  and  u',  their  laying-roora  ;  i,  stairway  to  ;  s,  hay-loft,  sufficient  to  hold  four  tons 
of  bay  ;  j,  entry  to  ;  k,  covered  and  laticed  fowl  yard  ;  I,  ladder  for  fowls  ;  m  and  n,  piggeries  ;  o,  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  open  to  77?  ;  p,  passage  to  cow  and  manure  yard;  r,  cow-house;  t,  grain  room  ;  z,  boxes  for  hay  ant] 
grain  slides.  G,  e,  and  te,  to  be  plastered. 

PLATE  36  —  A  perspective  view  of  the  east  or  garden  front  ot  a  villa  in  a  style  partaking  of  the  Gothic  and  Tudor,  now 
erecting  for  Dr.  S.  M.  Elliott,  at  Elliottville,  Staten  Island.  Th-e  entrance  from  the  street,  in  the  west  front. 
Two  parlors,  a  library,  and  dining-room  on  the  first  door ;  two  chambers  and  two  bed-rooms  on  the  second  • 
two  sleeping-rooms  in  the  attic,  and  the  kitchen  in  the  basement. 
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SCENIC  VIEW 


SPECIFICATIONS, 


Of  the  Materials  aod  Labor  required  for  the  erection  of  a  Villa  according  to  Design  X. 


BASEMENT. - SO  in.  idic^  anc^  §  6  e.n.  ojf  Aione  /aud  in-  deA^  ‘motio/r',  on  a  tou/a 

^ottncdniion  y  (dooT'  cbmd Wi7i,€io2n  .c&o/  cti£  Aione  ;  aiue  -waddA  ditie-  A£one,  / §  i?i.  idicd  and  O ^£.  6  i?i.  di^d . 
and  Atone  Ate^iA,  coated  a7id ^da^^d  ioud  ddiAe  Atone  :  ditcden  denitd  ddie  Atojie  3  dif  ^  ^eet  ;  ttoo  cdetnneyd  o-n 
d6  in.  ^nets  and  two  witd ^iie^^idacea  ;  ^o?id  A  dai^e  tan^e  Aet  in  one,  and  a  dcide-o-  36 ^ddond  in  td.$  otdei-. 
t^deo  one  /i^addct  A  dit^e  Ai^e ^unaceA ,  Aet  C077i^idete  wit/i  i^cAteiA. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE. - df^dd)  f  S  in.  tdicd,  oj dotw/ dmd.  Oaid cdoAe,  loitd ^diMd ^ointd.  and iadded ^or' ^laint/?/^/  tdie 

doo-r  and  7ifindow  Aidd  a?id  dinted  o^  dtown  atone  ^daiff,  tooded ;  laat^^  tadde  dioiot?  atone  p  in.  di^d  and  3 
in.  wood ;  tde  Gdi77ine7^  ada^id  in  Ruined wotd,  witd  topA  oj  dioton-  atone - diicd  pieiA  to  add  tde  codmrmo. 

MANTLES  AND  GRATES. - -^n  td^  atoii^  A  mantdc-}  o^ -^tataaii/  inaidd;,  a-)  in  0^dtte  33  and  A  otnamented 

^latea,  and  i?t  aecond  atoi-?^,  A  onantda  o^  veined  /naidd,  and  two  fidain  ^mtea. 

PLASTERING. - -^dd tde  icoin-A,  daddj,  cdoAeta,  ^c.  datdetd  and  didaetei-ed  witd,  twr  coat.i  diown  'moitoio^ ,  and 

datd  ^iniaded  in  tde  ^ciat  and  aecond  atoiieo,  and  add  otdei-}  adppie/d  and  u'ditewa-aded ;  two  pda-in,  and  tdiee 
decomted  cotoiicea  in  tde  ^h-at  atoiy,  and  a  neat  in.  coinice  in  add  tde  iooma  and  dtadd in  tde  aecond  atoi/y,  and 
two ^dooi.a  deadened. 

TIMBER - ,_y6dd  o^ de-it  wdite  pine  .•  tde  Jii.it  and  aecond tt-et.}  ^eanM  S  dy  4 S ,,  f  6  in.  detweeri  renteta  and 

dtid^d _ loo^ tier-  3  d^  P .  ^ A  m.  detween  centeta  :  adt  tfi/nnief-)  A  in.  td-icd ;  pidated  -5  dy  ^  .■  la^tcia  3  di/ 

B,  SB  in,  detween  ccnteiA  :  cpiodi ^lame  o^  timden  A  dy  3 ,  and-  A  dy  -fO .  aa-datantuiddy  diacsd  dy  tinzder'  A 
dy  6 da-aenzent  adeepieta  ted  cedar'  6  in.  tdw  I  s9  detween  cenfeto :  ataid/itiy  3  dy  A,  dS  in.  detioern 
centeiA  and  diic^eed  in  ^iiat  and  aeeotid  atouea  .  and  f  6  in.  dctween  centeia  in  dnaenien  t  and  attic. 

ROOFS. _ 6^ yood  midded pidind,  covetea  witd  ^y^ooiewood  a  tinned pidate-i.  tde yointd  udycd  and  cdampied  .■  tde 

vetanda  tools ^dat  and aoddeted  -^oa-n  A  i/i.  dadsu,  and e/ydu  S  in.  deadeiA  o^  tin. 

CORNICES, - ^dd deat  cdcar  pidaad.  ^itmdy  pint  ipi  OA-  in  0^date  33. 

VERANDA. _ ^odamnA  o^ deat  dear-  pdand  witd  wdite  dead - tde  ceiiiny  o^ eacd,  o^natzowdea^r- 

pdilnd  tonyiecd,  ytooved  and  decided  ~^^tont  atepiA  witd  dattledA  aided  ^~a?id  tear  atepia  toitd  f  0  in.  newda.  5 

m.  tads  and  3  in.  dafiiatelA - tde  e-Tteneion  tde  teat  pioicd  ovet  tde  cattizye  -toad,  ieatiny  on  two  aytiaie pid/ata. 

—ceidiny,  cotnice  and  too^ aa  on  tde  veiandi,  and  tde  yieen=dou,ae  and ployectiny  too^a  and cotniceA  tde  aante. 

floors. _ -dn  die  doAement  and  attic,  o^'  yood  nu/ded  wdite  pdne  pdand - in  tde  ^nat  atid  aecond  atotAa  and 

>^nda,  oj  deat  deal,  nattozo  wdite  pine,  niddeid pdand,  ddind  naided - two  to  de piiepiaied ^ot  deajeniny. 

_ ^dtom  daaemcnt  to  ^itat  atoiy,  odoae  witd  a  doot  at  tde  dottom  ana  a  tai/  newed and  dadiateta  at 
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ESTIMATE. 


Materials  required  for  Design  X. 

MASON'S. 


360  yds.  excavation,  12  cts. ;  330 Ids.  b  iilding  stone,  75  cts. ; 
17  blue  stone  door  and  window  sills,  60  cts. : 

17  blue  stone  lintels,  60  cts. ;  242  ft.  flagging,  10  cts. ; 

40  ft.  hearth,  13  cts. ;  TO  ft.  steps  and  coping,  14  ct.s.  ; 

279  ft.  of  brown  stone  water  table,  42  cts. ; 

31  brown  stone  sills,  139  ft.  42  cts. ; 

19  brown  stone  lintels,  S7  ft.  42  cts. ; 

147,000  hard  brick,  $4  50  ;  14,000  salmon  brick,  $3  25  ; 
265  casks  Tbomaston  lime,  00; 


|j  14cks.  Glens  Falls  lime,  $1  50 ;  8  casks  Lubec  plaster,  $1  75  ; 

I  6  casks  marble  dust,  $1  25  ;  60  busli,  wliite  sand,  10  cts.  ; 

[  611  loads  brown  saml,  42  cts.  ;  42,000  plastering  latli,  $2  75  ; 
j!  375  H)s.  lath  nails,  §7  00;  R4  bush,  hair,  20  ct.s.  ; 

,  Cooking  range,  !568  00;  copper  boiler,  $42  00  ; 

,  4  marble  mantles,  $75  00  ea.;  4  marble  mantles,  $35  00  ea.; 
4  grates,  $23  00  each  ;  2  grates,  $17  00  each  ; 

I  Walker’s  furnace,  $180  00; 

|.  .Mason’s  wages,  $1  75;  laborer's  wages,  $1  00. 


CARPENTER’S. 


13200  ft.  timber  $1  60  cts.  ;  175  joists,  14  cts. ;  j 

.122  wall  strips,  11  cts.  ;  800  lineal  ft.  basement  sleepers,  Gc.  ;  ' 
787  milled  plank,  27  cts.  ;  lOSO  narrow  clear  planks,  18  cts. ;  ; 
.590  hemlock  boards,  13  cts.  ;  1200  ft.  3  in.  plank,  85  cts. ; 
2400  ft.  2  in.  plank,  3J  cts. ;  1600  ft.  1^  in.  “  3^  cts. ;  1 

4500  ft.  in.  “  3i  cts. ;  8900  ft.  1  in.  and  I  in.  “  3J  cts.  ; 
280  ft.  mahogany,  llcts.  ;  185  balusters,  32  cts.  ; 

224  Its.  of  gls.  8  by  13, 13  cts.;  88  Its.  gls.  12  by  16,  26  cts.; 

32  “  “  8byl2,  13cts. ;  148  “  “  9  by  12,  13  cts  : 

180“  “  10  by  18, 42  cts. ;  124“  “  12  bv  18,  44  cts.  ;  1 

186“  “  10  by  16,  42  cts.;  72“  “  12  by  16,  45  cts. ; 


224  ft.  blinds,  $1  00 ;  1  iron  newel,  $6  50; 

36  Ib-s.  cord,  31  cts.  ;  2260  lbs.  sash  weights,  2  cts.  ; 

4(loz.  sash  fastenings,  $3  50;  27  doz.  jmllies,  62  cts. ; 

4324  ft.  roofing,  i3c.  ;  80  ft.  4  in,  Idrs.  15  cts. ;  90  ft,  3  in.  10c.; 
30  pair  butts,  5  by  5,  30  cts. ;  15  pair  butts,  4  by  4,  22  cts. ; 
40  “  “  3  in.  70  cts. ;  16  gross  screws,  J,  1,  1{,  35  cts. ; 

700  lbs.  nails,  $4  25  ;  100  lbs.  finishing  nails,  $7  50; 

14  mortice  locks,  $3  50  ;  9  mortice  lock.s,  $3  34  ; 

16  rim  locks,  $1  50  ;  10  flush  bolts,  50  cts.  ; 

Carpenter’s  wages,  $1  50. 


PAINTER’S. 

1700  lbs.  white  lead,  in  oil,  $7  50  ;  80  galls,  linseed  oil,  82c.;  |3  lbs.  glue,  20  cts. ;  4 lbs.  chrome  yellow,  35  cts, 
8  galls,  spirits  turpentine,  48  cts. ;  25  lbs.  putty,  4  cts. ;  j|  Painter’s  wages,  $1  75. 


Design  X.  will  cost  $8,500.  Coach-house,  &c.  $1200.  Wood-house,  $450. 


Prices  of  Building  Materials,  March  lOtli,  1817. 


MASON’S  MATERIALS, 


Baltimore  front  brick,  per  ra. 
Philadelphia  do.  do. 

Poughkeepsie  do.  do. 

Newburgh  do.  do. 

Newburgh  pavers, 

V.  R.  Common  hard  brick,  - 
Salmon 

Blue  stone  flagging 
Large  size  do. 

Roman  cement,  pe 
Hydraulic  do. 
ll.  Island  lime, 

(jlens  Falls, 

Thornaston, 

North  River, 

Lubec  plaster, 

Brown  sand,  per  load, 

White  do.  do. 

Ij  in.  plastering  lath,  per  m. 
Plastering  hair,  per  bush. 


CARPENTER’S  MATERIALS. 


$— a 
18  a 

12  a  lOjJoist, 


Will  cut  timber  per  m. 
Yard  do.  do. 


—  a  8  Wall  .strips, 

—  a  6  Shingles,  per  bunch, 
4  a  4.l^Cpti:ir  shingles,  3  fetJt 


Spruce  plank,  2  in.  -  -  $24  a  25 

Do.  do.  IJ  -  -  16  a  17 

$ — a  20lndian  gutter,  -  -  — a  10 

—  a  16  Fence  palings,  -  9  a  10 

14c  a  — 

10c  a  -  PAINTER’S  MATERIALS. 

2,' 


do. 

3 

a 

31 

Do.  do.  3  “ 

2d 

g,  per  ft. 

7c 

a 

10 

Do.  do.  2  “ 

1st 

do. 

12c 

a 

13 

Do.  do.  2  “ 

2d 

r  bbl. 

— 

a 

6 

Do.  (Coinp’y)  2,1  “ 

do. 

— 

a 

Cvpcess  shingles,  2  “ 

do. 

— 

a 

3 

Do.  do.  2J  “ 

dov 

— 

a 

Clear  plank  and  board 

,  per 

do. 

— 

a 

1 

Best  piece  plank, 

do. 

87c 

a 

— 

Do.  boards, 

do. 

— 

a 

Narrow  siding 

i  50^Pine  milled  floor  plank 
1  1  Spruce  do.  do. 

I  2^  X  '  rrow  clear  do. 
i  — iHemlock  boards 


,26  a 

27  Pure  white  lead,  in  oil, 

— c  a 

7J 

23  a 

24Extra,  .  -  . 

— c  a 

6J 

17  a 

I8N0.  1.  -  -  - 

— c  a 

7 

15  a 

17, No.  2.  -  -  - 

— c  a 

5i 

28  a 

30  Chrome  yellow, 

— c  a 

35 

13  a 

]4Yellow  ochre, 

— c  a 

6 

20  a 

—  Chrome  green. 

— c  a 

35 

35  a 

—  Paris  do. 

40c  a 

45 

—  a 

27  Spanish  brown, 

— c  a 

6 

—  a 

18|Venetian  red, 

— c  a 

—  a 

17  Linseed  oil, 

— c  a 

82 

26  a 

27  Spirits  turpentine. 

— c  a 

48 

20  a 

21  Putty, 

— c  a 

4 

17  a 

18  Litharge,  -  _  . 

— c  a 

6 

12  a 

13 
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THE  SWISS  STYLE. 


Architecture,  having  arisen  by  the  necessities  of  man,  is  naturally  modified  and  varied  by  the 
causes  that  produced  it,  as  they  constantly  exist,  and  are  always  operating  to  produce  a  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  edifices  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  These  necessities  are  based  chiefly 
on  the  climate  and  temperature  of  the  country,  and  the  employments  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  are 
greatly  varied  by  manners  and  customs. 

The  demands  which  arise  from  these  facts,  have  produced  the  different  styles  of  Architecture, 
always  modified,  however,  by  the  facilities  at  hand  for  meeting  them.  Thus,  in  Egypt,  the  people  were 
destitute  of  building  timber,  and  the  country  furnished  an  abundance  of  stone  of  excellent  quality;  there¬ 
fore  they  were  naturally — nay,  forcibly,  confined  to  the  use  of  stone  and  bricks  in  building.  They  used 
much  of  both,  but  in  the  construction  of  their  temples,  chiefly  stone  in  large  masses,  which,  with  the 
absence  of  windows  and  the  closeness  of  the  columns,  gave  them  a  cavern-like  appearance. 

In  Greece,  where  the  climate  is  mild,  the  air  serene,  the  sky  generally  clear,  and  the  material, 
timber,  in  the  origin  of  their  architecture,  the  style  was  characterized  by  a  regular  outline  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  with  flat  roofs,  and  pediments  ;  and  in  more  northern  climates,  where  much  rain’  and 
snow  usually  fall,  the  roofs  were  made  high  that  they  might  the  better  throw  off  the  snow  and  water,  and 
sustain,  with  greater  security,  that  which  should  lie  upon  them. 

Switzerland  is  a  cold  rugged  country,  lying  between  46  and  48  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and 
traversed  by  the  Alps.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  lies  among  the  Alps,  and  much  of  it  perfectly 
sterile  with  cold.  The  northern  part  lies  on  the  Swiss  Bavarian  table  land,  and  has  a  rugged,  hilly  sur¬ 
face.  A  country  thus  situated,  not  producing  sufficient  for  its  inhabitants,  and  having  limited  manufactures 
and  commerce,  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  style  of  architecture  peculiarly  its  own.  Their  chateaux 
are  considerably  larger  than  their  cottages,  and  they  have  round  towers  with  conical  roofs,  and  they  gene¬ 
rally  occupy  very  romantic  situations  ;  commanding  the  most  enchanting  views  of  smiling  fertile  valleys, 
rushing  streams,  frightful  precipices  and  towering  Alpine  peaks  crowned  with  eternal  snow. 

It  would  be  inconvenient  to  occupy  the  basement  of  a  dwelling  where  the  snow  often  falls  to  the 
lepth  of  five  or  six  feet,  as  it  does 'in  Switzerland.  This  produced  the  first  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  style 
_ a  basement  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  unoccupied  except  as  a.cellar  or  store  room. 

The  chalets  or  small  huts  in  the  Alpine  glens,  and  often  on  the  hills  of  Switzerland,  are  designed  for 
peasants.  They  are  generally  built  by  erecting  rough  stonewalls  about  four  feet  high ;  and  the  upper  part 
of  fir  poles  and  feather-edged  boards.  Some  are,  however,  of  poles,  similar  to  American  log  cabins.  The 
VOL.  I.  7  51 
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THE  SWISS  STVLE, 


inierioi  of  these  huts,  they  divide  into  two  apartments — one  for  the  family  and  the  other  for  the  cattle. 
The  partition  is  usually  a  manger  about  18  inches  high,  to  which  the  cattle  are  fastened,  securing  to 
them  the  society  of  the  family  and  comfort  of  the  fire.  Thus  in  a  pastoral  country,  do  “  men 
mix  with  beasts,  joint  tenants  of  the  shade.”  The  foregoing,  are  the  extremes  of  Swiss  archi¬ 
tecture  between  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  body  of  their  style.  The  same  causes  operate,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  hence  high  basements  are  to  be  met  with  as  a  common  feature  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  but  the  cause  that  suggested  them,  forbade  the  use  of  them,  as  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  family.  In  such  mountainous  districts,  fierce  gusts  of  svind  are  frequent,  especially  in 
winter,  and  the  cold  severe,  which  render  it  both  necessary  and  difficult  to  shelter  cattle.  All  this  indicated 
the  economical  plan  of  appropriating  their  basements  to  their  live  stock,  which  is  accordingly  their  mode 
of  life.  Such  an  appropriation  of  the  basements,  render  it  necessary  to  enter  the  living  apartment  outside 
by  steps  or  step-ladders,  and  this  in  its  turn  indicated,  as  a  useful  feature,  terraces  and  galleries,  which 
extended  around  the  house  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  style — wide 
roofs,  projecting  from  six  to  ten  feet  beyond  the  face  of  the  walls,  which  were  supported  by  large 
brackets,  often  carved  in  ornamental  forms.  To  secure  these  large  roofs  against  the  violent  gusts  of  wind, 
they  placed  heavy  fragments  of  rocks  upon  them.  This  odd  peculiarity  of  style,  is  justified  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  by  its  object ;  and  taste  allows  it  on  account  of  the  beauty  which  it  produces  after  a  time,  by  form¬ 
ing  a  thin  soil  on  the  roof  by  the  accu.nulation  of  a  species  of  mould  which  is  common  in  that  country  ; 
in  which  soil  wild  flowers  spring  and  flourish,  forming  with  the  stones  on  the  roof,  a  beautiful  feature  of 
llie  edifice.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  style,  is  the  gallery  around  the  house  at  the  second  floor 
or  bed-room  story,  which  is  canopied  by  the  projecting  roof,  and  approached  by  a  step-ladder  from  the 
terrace. 

The  Swiss  build  with  wood — usually  larch — by  squaring  and  fitting  the  logs  in  a  horizontal  position, 
not  unlike  the  mode  of  building  the  best  log  houses  in  our  western  States.  Their  windows  are  liorizonta), 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  end  walls,  and  sometimes  similar  ones  in  the  sides,  which  are  filled 
with  .small  square  glass.  This  style  combines  well  with  the  wild  mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland ;  for  it 
has  an  air  of  convenience  and  comfort  within,  while  its  irregular  features  without,  harmonize  in  great  beauty 
witli  rocks,  cUfls,  glens  and  hills,  and  snow-capped  mountain-peaks  in  the  distance;  and  it  is  well  suited  to 
many  portions  of  our  coimlry,  especially  the  extensive  Apalachian  terrace  and  table  lands  in  the  soutli,  and  the 
rough  regions  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  at  the  north.  It  is  also  well  fitted  for  building  w'ilh  wood,  which  is  a 
common  material  with  us,  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States. 


COITRACTIIG, 


This  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  estimating;,  as  a  department  of  building  in  which  there  are  great  abuses 
that  loudly  call  for  correction.  Many  owners  are  incapable  of  judging  what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  to  their  situ¬ 
ations,  and  even  what  w'ould  be  the  most  agreeable  to  their  taste  when  it  is  completed.  Such  are  often  too  frugal  in  their 
examinations  and  determinations  to  employ  an  architect  to  inform  them  and  show  them  what  they  need  ;  therefo'Je  they  will 
use  various  means  to  draw  out  of  an  architect  or  some  one  who  assumes  to  understand  the  .subject,  statements  of  facts  that 
will  serve  their  purposes,  without  rendering  themselves  liable  to  pay  for  the  information  which  they  seek. 

It  is  too  common  in  building,  for  proprietors  to  contract  with  builders,  without  the  aid  of  an  architect.  An  erroneous 
opinion  prevails  that  in  this  way  they  can  save  money.  When  this  course  is  adopted,  it  usually  proceeds  on  plans 
that  are  not  matured,  partial  specifications  and  general  estimates.  The  consequences  are  multiform  and  disastrous. 
In  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  is  discovered  that  the  plan  does  not  comprehend  so  full  an  accommodation  of  the  family 
as  is  desired,  hence  deviations  from  it  are  likely  to  be  required,  which  occasion  “extra  charges.”  The  chief  control 
of  the  construction  which  the  builder  lias,  and  the  “  low  price”  at  which  he  has  taken  the  job,  induce  him  to  use  cheap 
materials  and  employ  cheap  labor^  which  turn  out  a  house,  dear  to  the  disappointed  and  chagrinned  proprietor,  who 
finds,  at  too  late  a  date,  that  the  “extra  charges”  and  the  fated  discount  in  the  quality  of  the  edifice,  greatly  exceed 
the  amount  which  his  prudence  has  saved. 

Some  proprietors  impo.se  as  palpably  upon  builders  as  others  do  upon  architects.  After  sketching  a  plan,  and  get¬ 
ting  some  builder  to  give  it  a  finish,  he  solicits  such  proposals  as  may  be  received  without  putting  the  builders  to  the  trouble 
of  estimating  minutely.  After  the  proposals  are  in  hand,  differing  in  many  instances  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  as  before 
shown,  he  will  stipulate  with  his  previously  chosen  builder,  to  erect  the  edifice  for  less  than  the  lowest  estimate  ;  making 
a  contract  with  him  to  pay,  in  enstallments,  at  the  completion  of  certain  portions  of  the  work,  retaining  a  percentum  on  the 
sums  of  the  payments  as  security  for  a  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 

The  builder  buys  the  materials  on  credit,  and  proceeds  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  After  getting  the  house 
partly  constructed  and  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  laid  in  it,  he  fails  ;  and  the  proprietor  then  secures  the  peroentum, 
and  perhaps  a  full  payment  for  some  trifling  unfinished  portion  of  the  contract;  and  in  this  way  will  retain  probably 
50  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  price  of  all  the  materials  and  labor  that  have  been  appropriated  to  the  building,  and  justify 
himself  by  loud  protestations  of  the  damage  he  sulFers  by  the  builder,  and  false  professions  of  deep  regret  of  the  raisfortun,. 
of  the  contractor,  the  men  in  his  employment  and  dealers  of  whom  he  bought  the  materials  ;  and  after  all  this  and  more, 
boasts  of  the  cheapness  of  his  house,  and  to  prove  it,  he  coolly  informs  his  friends  that  the  builder  “  broke  ”  in  erecting 
it,  and  lost  so  much  by  the  job,  which  is  really  that  amount  filched  from  the  pockets  of  the  dealers  who  trusted  the  builder 
for  raaterial.s,  and  of  the  mechanics  and  laborers  for  services — and  complaisantly  pocketed  by  the  “  lucky  proprietor.” 

A  second  builder  is  then  employed  on  the  same  or  similar  “  principles,”  and  probably  with  the  same  specific  contract, 
to  finish  the  structure,  and  he  fails  with  similar  results,  affording  an  additional  evidence  that  it  is  cheap  ;  all  which  might 
be  confirmed  and  handed  down  to  posterity — if  the  house  would  last  beyond  one  generation — by  an  inscription  on  a  marble 
tablet  in  the  front,  of  the  names  of  the  families  of  merchants  and  artisans,  who  have  suffered  privation,  and  perhaps  want, 
by  the  oppressive  and  over-reaching  schemes  of  the  proprietor. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  expenses  and  labor  necessary  to  the  erection  of  an  edifice,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
builder  who  would  undertake  the  construction  of  a  house  with  safety.  Without  this  knowledge,  he  is  liable  to  imposition 
by  a  proprietor,  who  is  even  more  ignorant  of  the  subject  than  himself,  for  he  provides  himself  by  schemes  and  deceptive 
language,  with  landmarks,  within  the  range  of  which  he  knows  he  can  proceed  with  safety  to  his  own  pocket,  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  pliant  builder  who  “  wants  a  job.”  In  all  this,  the  contest  is  between  the  honest  necessities  of  the  half- 
informed  builder  and  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  cunning  speculator,  whose  “  principles”  will  allow  him  to  “  sleep  sweetly” 
L*  ■■  -omfortable  mansion  erected  by  the  sweat  and  substance  of  the  robbed  and  ruined  artisan. 
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ROOFS 


Much  of  the  comfort,  safety  and  durability  of  a  building  depends  on  the  roof,  which,  if  good,  does  much  toward 
strengthening  and  sustaining  the  structure  in  the  resistance  of  storms.  Another  consideration  of  moment,  is  the  prominent 
part  which  the  roof  of  a  house  constitutes  in  the  landscape.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  great  care  is  due  to  this  part  of 
an  edifice,  that  it  may  best  answer  its  important  purpose,  ami  be  in  good  taste. 

The  pitch  of  roofs  is  the  principal  element  by  which  they  differ  in  their  general  appearance ;  and  in  this  they  vary 
from  5  to  60  degrees ;  the  different  styles  of  architecture  having  various  ranges  of  pitch.  In  the  Grecian,  and  the  styles 
derived  from  it — also  in  the  Egyptian  and  castellated  Gothic,  the  roofs  are  low,  ranging  from  10  to  22  degrees.  Roofs  of  45 
degrees  form  a  right  angle  at  the  peak,  and  those  from  this  to  70  degrees  are  common  to  the  Gothic  and  the  allied  styles, 
and  are  called  high  roofs.  Medium  roofs  vary  from  22  to  45  degrees,  and  are  common  to  several  styles. 

A  pitch  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  is  the  lowest  that  can  be  made  with  safety.  A  roof  of  45  degrees  will  throw  off  the 
snow  as  it  falls,  but  on  one  of  less  pitch,  it  will  lie  as  a  dead  weight ;  therefore  a  low  roof  requires  greater  strength  of 
limber,  to  sustain  with  safety,  a  superincumbent  body  of  snow.  The  distance  between  the  bearing  timbers  should  not  be 
too  great,  otherwise  the  strain  on  the  covering  will  cause  the  roof  to  leak.  When  the  pitch  is  more  than  45  degrees, 
there  is  greater  perpendicular  weight  on  the  plates  and  less  of  lateral  pressure  ;  and  less  also  on  the  rafters}  but  in  flat 
roofs  there  is  greater  pressure  on  the  rafters  and  less  on  the  plates. 

Roofs  are  composed  of  various  materials}  as,  thatch,  tiles,  wood,  slate,  stone,  iron,  copper,  tin  zinc  and  lead. 
Thatch  is  still  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  difficult  to  procure  shingles.  It  answers  the  purpose  well 
for  barns,  sheds,  ice-houses,  &c.  but  for  a  dwelling,  it  is  not  safe  on  account  of  its  liability  to  take  fire,  and  it  is  very 
unpleasant  by  the  accumulation  of  insects,  for  which  it  constitutes  a  convenient  harbor.  'I'he  use  of  tiles  is  superseded  by 
other  materials,  especially  metals.  They  make  a  heavy^  durable  roof.  There  are  roofs  in  New  York,  now  good,  which 
were  covered  with  tiles  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Shingles  are  more  generally  used  in  this  country,  than  any  other  article  ;  and  they  are  the  most  economical  material 
for  country  and  suburban  roofs.  To  make  a  good  shingle  roof,  the  rafters  should  be  covered  closely  with  boards  or  plank; 
and  for  large  shingles,  the  plank  should  be  tongued  and  grooved.  Shingles  differ  much  in  kind  and  quality.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  they  are  sawed  or  cut,  by  a  machine,  out  of  oak,  chestnut  and  poplar;  and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  poorest ; 
and  accordingly  bear  the  lowest  price.  Those  which  are  sawed,  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  roughness,  which 
promotes  early  decay,  and  those  which  are  cut,  have  numerous  checks  that  are  made  in  them  by  the  knife  of  the  machine 
which  cuts  them  from  the  block  in  a  lateral  direction. 

Some  roofs  are  covered  with  shingles  made  from  oak  or  chestnut  boards  half  an  inch  thick,  and  6  to  7  Inches 
wide,  cut  into  lengths  of  three  feet  each,  and  nailed  on  strong  strips  of  plank,  so  that  the  upper  end  of  the  shingle 
buts  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  strip,  laying  twelve  inches  to  the  weather.  A  roof  well  constructed  in  this  way  is 
tight  and  durable.  White  pine  “bunch  ”  shingles  make  the  tightest  roof,  cedar  and  cypress  the  most  durable,  but  if  the 
latter  are  put  on  strips  the  snow  will  drive  through  the  crevices  badly  in  time  of  winter  storms.  All  shingles  should 
be  put  on  three  thick,  and  the  nails  put  in  the  bands  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  next  course. 

Slates  are  used  to  some  extent  in  New  York,  in  covering  stores.  They  should  not  be  put  on  a  roof  of  less  than 
30  degrees  pitch,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  break  by  the  action  of  snow  and  frost.  They  are  also  dangerous  in  lime  of 

fire  on  account  of  their  liability  to  break  by  throwing  water  on  them.  The  North  Wales  blue  slates  are  the  best,  and 

WestraorelandTight  green  are  next  in  quality.  Stones  are  seldom  used  for  roofs  except  in  very  large  anil  expensive  build¬ 
ings.  Iron  is  used  for  fire-proof  buildings,  on  iron- beams;  it  has  to  be  painted  on  the  outside  to  preserve  it  from 
rust.  It  renders  the  upper  apartment  of  a  house  warm  in  summer  and  very  damp  in  winter  by  condensing  the  vapor  that 
rises.  Copper  is  an  expensive  material  and  liable  to  damage  by  the  expansion-  and  contraction  of  heat  and  cold.  Tin  is 

more  extensively  used  for  roofing,  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  any  other  material,  but  to  make  a  good  roof,  it  must  be 

put  on  with  great  care — with  grip-joints  from  the  top  downwards,  and  the  cross  joints  soldered,  the  under  side  painted 
with  good  white  lead  and  oil,,  and  the  grip-joints  filled  with  the  same — all  the  resia^  should  be  removed.  Tin  roofing 
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is  apt  to  rust  by  the  accumulatioti  of  dampness  under  it,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  ten  years,  and  often  not  more  than 
five.  They  are  easily  damaged  by  walking  over  them,  and  sometimes  stripped  off  by  high  winds.  Zinc  roofs  have  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  their  great  expansion  causing  them  to  crack  and  leak.  They  seldom  last  more  than  three  years. 
Lead  is  only  used  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  very  expensive  and  easily  damaged  by  holes,  unless  it  is  very  thick,  which 
makes  a  very  heavy  roof. 

Galvanized  tinned  iron  plates  are  the  best  metal  for  roofs.  Their  cost  is  only  about  half  that  of  copper,  and 
they  are  quite  as  strong — perfectly  maleable — expand  and  contract  but  little — never  require  paint  and  are  “  proof  against 
rust.”  A  superior  fire-proof  roof  is  made  by  laying  these  plates  on  a-coat  of  cement  mortar  an  inch  thick  on  the  plank 
covering.  The  best  method  of  putting  on  the  galvanized  tinned  plates  is  laying  them  on.  ridges  or  triangular  ledges. 
See  Plate  40,  Fig.  1.  Flat  roofs,  are  mostly  covered  with  m^tal,  it  being  less  liable  to  damage  by  walking  on  it.  The 
different  metals  vary  in  cost  from  $8  to  $55  per  square  of  100  feet.  The  comparative  cost  of  the  several  materials  used 
for  roofing,  is  as  follows  : 

)  Roofs  of  galvanized  tinned  iron  plates,  1st  quality,  $14  00 
“  “  “  “  2d  »  13  00 

“  “  “  “  fire  proof  22  00 

white  pine  bunch  shingles  on  hemlock  boards,  8  00 
cedar  shingles,  30  in.  on  oak  lath,  8  75 

“  “  “  ‘‘  milled  oak  piank,  11  75 

cypress  “  24  inch,  on  oak  lath  7  00 

“  “  “  “  milled  plank,  10  00 

covering  rafters  with  milled  spruce  plank,  3  50 

“  “  “  hemlock  boards,  2  00 

oak  lath,  70 

The  prices  for  the  shingle  roofs  include  the  planks,  boards,  and  lath  ;  to  the  slate,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  gal¬ 
vanized  tin,  the  price  of  the  planks  are  to  be  added.  Dimensions  of  metal  roofs  are  taken-  from  the  outside  and  the  open¬ 
ings  deducted.  Of  shingle  roofs  the  same,  adding  8  in.  for  valleys,  hips,  and  angular  lines. 


thatch  on  round  poles,  per  square  of  100  ft. 

plain  tiles  on  oak  ledges, 

slate,  on  milled  plank 

zinc,  “  “ 

copper,  16  oz.  “ 

“  18  oz.  » 

$3  00 
14  00 
7  50 
13  00 
32  00 
36  00 

tin  I.  X.  “ 

and  painted, 

9  00 

I.  C. 

u 

8  00 

lead,  3  lb.  per  ft.  “ 

a 

25  00 

“  4i  lbs.  per  ft.  “ 

« 

32  00 

iron,  on  iron  struts  or  braces 

27  00 

“  on  iron  beams 

(( 

55  00 

ESTIMATE. 


Materials  required  for  Design  XII. 

MASON’S. 


185  yds.  excavation,  12  cts.  ;  260 Ids.  building  stone,  75  cts. ; 
132  casks  of  lime,  $1  25;  273^  loads  sand,  42  cts. ; 

68  bush,  hair,  20  cts.  ;  34,000  plastering  lath,  $3  00  ; 

300  lbs.  lath  nails,  $7  25  ;  20  ft.  coping,  14  cts. ; 

9  stone  sills,  75  cts. ;  7,000  hard  brick,  $4  50  ; 


11,000  salmon  brick,  $3  00;  21  ft.  kitchen  hearth,  13  cts.  ; 

5  setts  brown  stone  hearth,  $4  50 ;  3  setts  marble  hearth, $5  00  r 
3  grates,  $20  00  each  ;  1  range,  $68  00  ; 

Mason’s  wages,  $1  75;  laborer’s  wages,  $1  00. 


CARPENTER’S. 


14796  ft.  timber  $1  60  cts.  ;  425  joists,  14  cts. ; 

1 10  wall  strips,  1 1  cts.  ;  225  lineal  ft.  basement  sleepers,  6c. ; 
904  milled  plank,  27  cts.  ;  280  narrow  clear  planks,  18  cts. ; 
6650  shingles,  $26  ;  150  sq.  ft.  of  lead,  18  cts.  ; 

5900  ft.  sheathing  beams,  IJ  cts.  ;  480  siding  boards,  18  cts.  ; 
760  ft.  3  in.  plank,  3i  cts.  ;  3400  ft.  2  in.  plank,  3.i  cts. ; 
1870  ft.  li  in.  “  3icts.  ;  3840  ft.  1\  in.  “  S.^cts.  ; 
4700  ft.  1  in.  and  J in.  3J  cts. ;  156  Its,  glass,  10  by  16,  20cts.; 
120  Its.  of  gls.  10  by  14,  16  cts.;  36  Its.  gls.  9  by  14,  15  cts.; 
184  »  8  by  10,  nets.  ;  24  “  “  6  by  6,  9  cts. ; 

16  ft.  stained  glass,  95  cts. ;  902  lbs.  sash  weights  2  cts.  ; 


12  doz.  sash  pullies,  62  cts. ;  20  lbs.  sash  cord,  31  cts. ; 
3doz.  sash  fastenings,  $3  50  ;  120  ft.  4  in.  tin  leaders,  15  cts.  ; 
38  ft.  2  in.  tin. leaders,  9  cts.;  13  gr.  screws  1,  11,  i;,  33  cts.; 
33  pair  butts,  4_by  4,  22  cts. 12  pair  butts,  3^  by  3^,  15  cts. 
20  “  “  21  in.  5  cts. ;  8  shutter  bars,  21  cts.  ; 

1200  lbs.  nails,  $4  25  ;  10O:ib.s.  finishing  nails,  $7  50  ; 

22  iron  braces,  75  cts. ;  21  iron  straps,  25  .cts.  ; 

12  mortice  locks,  $5  63  ;  8  mortice  locks,  $2  56  ; 

4  _  “  »  $2  63;  16  rim  locks,  $1  31  ; 

7  rim  locks,  $1  50;  55  rolls  paper,  75  cts. ;  border  $19  ;. 

42  rolls  paper,  35  cts.  ;  carpenter’s  wages,  $1  50. 


PAINTER’S. 


1250  lbs.  white  lead,  in  oil,  $7  50  ;  62  galls,  linseed  oil,  82c.;  |  4  lbs.  glue,  20  cts.  ;  4  lbs.  lamp  black,  50  cts. 

8  galls,  spirits  turpentine,  48  cts.  ;  35  lbs.  putty,  4  cts. ;  1  2  lbs.  bt.  umber,  $1  ;  ;ib.  P.  blue,  $3  ;  painter’s.wages,  $1  75'. 

Design  XI[.  will  cost  $5,500;  XIII.  will  cost  $1,300;  Coach-house  will  cost  $600. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


PUTE  37 — Design  XTI.  contains  the  ground  plans  of  the  first  and  second  stories  of  a  Villa,  and  a  profile  section  of  the 


basement  wall,  timbers,  gallery,  terrace,  roof,  &c.  a,  a,  a,  brackets;  5,  b,  i,  terrace  and  gallery  posts, 
and  roof  pendants;  c,  c,  c,  beams  ;  ^/,  rafter ;  e,  main  post;/,  sheathing  and  weather-boarding;  bracket 
post  of  gallery  ;  A,  main  sill;  i,  water  table;  /,  main  gutter;  m,  m,  terrace  and  gallery  bearers;  o,  open 


space  in  the  brackets;  p,  stone  wall. 


PLITE  sa — Tivo  geometrical  elevations— lawn  front  and  entrance  front— of  a  villa  in  the  Swiss  style  of  architecture. 
Design  XII. 

PLVi'E  33 — Plans  of  the  basement  and  garret,  exterior  details  and  a  vertical  section  of  the  roof.  Fig.  1. — Face  and  profile 
of  terrace  rail,  post  and  filling.  Fig.  2.— Face  and  profile  of  the  gallery  rail  and  filling.  Fig.  3.— Section 


of  the  roof  and  bracket.  Fig.  4. — Roof  and  brackets  of  the  several  window  projections.  Fig.  5. — Thi 


iree  sec¬ 


tions  of  a  pinnacle. 

PL.tT£  40 — Pig.  1. — A,  Section  of  a  roof  covered  with  galvanized  tinned  iron  plates,  b.  Section,  half  full  size  showing  the 


method  of  putting  on  the  plates  ;  a,  a,  a,  roof  plank  ;  6,  5,  b,  ledges  ;  c,  c,  plates  ;  d,  d,  cletes  ;  g,  first  ledge 
nailed  on  the  plank  ;  /  first  ledge  covered  with  the  plate,  and  the  cletes  put  on  with  one  part  turned  over 
the  plate  ;  g,  g,  both  ledges  on.  the  plates  turned  over  between  them,  and  the  cletes  secured,  ready  for  solder- 

ing  the  joint.  Each  cross  joint  to  be  secured  by  two  cletes  in  the  same  manner.  [Directions  for  Soldering. _ 

No  resin  to  be  used.  Take  zinc — spelter — break  it  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into  sufficient  muriatic  acid  to 
dissolve  it,  take  four  parts  of  this  solution,  and  one  part  of  water — keep  it  in  a  leaden  vessel — and  with  a 
small  brush  wash  the  place  to  be  soldered.  To  clean  the  soldering  iron,  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  sal  amnnia 
in  water.] — c,  Section  of  a  roof  made  of  shingles  cut  out  of  half  in.  boards,  7  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  long,  nailed 
on  strong  plank  strips.  Fig.  2. — d.  Elevation  of  a  door  and  trimmings  for  the  first  story  ;  e,  profile  of  the 
canopy  and  casing.  Fig.  3. — Mantles;  f,  for  the  first  story  and  g,  for  the  second.  Fig.  4. — Ground  section 
of  jambs  and  casings  of  first  story  doors.  Fig.  5.--Ground  section  of  jambs  and  casings  for  the  second  story 
doors.  Fig.  6. — Ground  section  of  a  window  frame  for  the  first  story — in  the  second  story  the  frames  the  same, 
and  the  casing  as  in  Fig.  5.  Fig.  7. — geometrical  section  of  the  principle  stairs.  Fig.  8. — Base,  ii,  for  the 
second  story  and  i,  for  the  first.  Fig.  9. — Diagram  of  the  several  pitches  of  roofs,  pediments  and  gables, 
with  a  correct  elevation  of  roofs,  covered  with  different  materials.  The  degrees  in  figures. 


PUTE  41 — Design  XIII. — Two  elevations  of  a  cottage  in  the  Swiss  style.  The  stone  walls,  brick  work,  plastering,  frame. 


roofs,  weather-boarding — sheathing  not  included — terrace  lloor,  and  studding,  the  same  as  for  Design  XII. 
All  the  finishing  for  the  interior  of  first  story  same  as  for  second  story,  in  Design  XII. — -doors,  windows  and 
base  in  the  attic  neatly  finished  with  mouldings.  Two  elevations  of  a  wood-house  and  offices  connected,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  style  of  the  cottage. 


j. 


PLATE  42,  -Ground  plans  Figs.  6  and  7,  of  the  first  and  second  stories  of  Design  XI.  {in  JVb.  6.)  Similar  plans  of  Design  XIII., 


Figs.  1  and  2.  Fig.  3. — A  ground  plan  for  the  coach  house,  stables,  fowl  house  and  piggery  attached.  Two 


elevations,  Figs.  4  and  b,  of  ll>t:  coach  house  continued  in  the  style  of  the  cottage,  and  enclosed  with  planed 


boards  on  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  the  roof  with  cypress  shingles,  the  corners  cut  as  for  Design  XIII. 
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SPECIFICATIONS, 

Of  the  Materials  and  Labor  required  for  the  erection  of  a  V  illa  according  to  Design  XII, 


^'LZk'iK^X^^^—Si^^ieeni.ncfied  dee^i,  a?i(^  eail/b  idtown  in  /Ae  uaT' ,  an(^ ^ta(Aec/. 

STONE  WALLS, - 3^me?i£?^  in.  £A,ccA.  Aaid  i7v  onoidar' - lAe  cu-£.itde,  ^tcatiy  ^ace — -yo/.7i£6  aniA ^t(/y6  ^oin£e(A. 

J^Ae  ^^umda£w?i  3£  ^  =S  ^£.  wtAe  U7iA  one  ^co£  AiyA.  ^/i^aAA  oj  ante,  6i6?iA  SO  tn.  AeA  lAe  em^ace - £Ae  £o^ 

copied  lodA  AAie  6£one,  and  6£e^M  £Ac  oa?>ic,  / 0  t'/icAca  7ifide  and  A  ^£. 

BlilCH  WORK. - t/tac  douAAe  cAmiTieye  wdA  ■/ 0  ^ue ^daced)  5  £Aem  ^i?UAAcd ^oi  wood wdA  Aiow?t  e£one 

Aat£Ao  and ^acinyo,  S  £Aiej7b  wdA  yta£ca  ae££  on  matAAe  AeaiiAo  and ^acinyd^  one  20c£A  a  “  ^ond’ a 

iAcntobi  ^^anye’  dc££  co??i^t.Ae£e  on  a  ACue  a£o71c  AeatlA  ^3  Ay  y  >  f^’id  otie  Anye  ^ae ydace  iA.e  u  aoA icofn, 
dA>£oyi.i  Ct7la77ie7l£ed  afid  oyie7i  lAe^Aaeo.  dA.e  aytaceo  Ae£ween  £Ae  6£mldtny  ^lAAcd  wUA-  AucAj  oe£  on  £A6  edye 

ni  nioifat.  A/u‘o ^Aocto  dca^ebtrd. 

PLASTERING, -  'l/AA^  iAe  1007710,  AaAAi  a/id  cAoeefo  £o  Ac  /a£Aed  and yiAajleted  wuA.  £ioo  yood  Aeavy  coaCi  Aimmi 

77ioi£at,  ^Aga£ed  /toe  and cvcti,  and o77U}o£/bAy  cAyiyied ^ol  yiayicUn^  and yiain£i7y. 

I'RAME, - Aj  'nieicAa7t£aAAe  wAde  yii7ie  Aatved  £i77iA€T-,  ym£  £oyeiAei  in  a  yocd  a7ia  wctA77ta7iAAe  ■77ia7i7iet. 

ATweioe  yioAlo,  SS  ^£.  Any,  A  Ay  / S  i7i. - 4  ywAfe,  / /  ^£.  Any,  A  Ay  ^ -^tagywny  Aeamd,  At  7l>,  yiAa£eA  and 

£it7n7fUiA,  A  Ay  3 0 — -yittA,  A  Ay  y  — -^tid£  a?id Accond £ici  o^  Aea}7iA  3  Ay  ^0 ,  f  A c?i.  Aelioecn  cenfetA - ioo^  £ee}, 

3  Ay  'B ,  30  in.  AdivccTi  es7i£etA - ta^£eiA  3  Ay  3  and  3  Ay  y ,  30  in.  Ac£wee7i  cenleiA,  Accused £o  £Ae  yL/a£eA  A/^ 

uon  Afiayid.  SdeeyiciA  in  Aa^677ten£,  oj  oedai-,  30  incA  Aeiwecn  c-en£cid,  i/ie  £imAelA  ^ot  iAe  diiace  and 

yaAActy,  3  Ay  O ,  cAeat,  yiAaned  and  iAe  cotnetd  £aAcn  — yioA/A-,  3  Ay  3,  wdA  £teined£oyiA  and yieridanld. 

AA^£uddi7iy  3  Ay  A yotA£Aj  Ae£  / AA  e?i.  A6£ivecn  cen£eiA  i7i  £Ae  Aecend  A£oiy, yaue£  a7id  AaAC777cn£,  a7id d S  177.  177  £/ie 

^iiA£  A£oiy.  cAdAA  £  Ac  A£one  ^aaiid  in  £Ac  AaAc77ien£  £0  Ae  Suited  zidfA  A/.dyid  76  171.  Ac£ween  ce?i£ctA,  and  £Ae  uyiyiet 

£iet  0^ Aea77tA  £l}A£  jAefted.  A/ii'o  ^/ootA  £o  Ac yucyiated ^ot  dca^cftin^. 

roofs, _ A/Ae  ta^£etA  coveted wdA  77uAAed ydanA.  ^ace  Aide  down,  and  30  in.  cedat  AAtny/ed  yief  on  £Ac  77iai77 

£A7ce  £Ai''A,  wdA £Ae  cotiteiA  0^ £Ae  Aa££.i  ca£  o^J.  ffa/vanized £inn€d yiAa£eA  oti  aAA o£Aei  ioo^A.  r^Aain yu££eiA 
3  Ay  / 0  in-  Acemed  £0  £Ae  ta^etA  Ay  itOTi  A£layu,  £Ac ^ion£  £Ae  yu££clA  97toaAded.  ^^00^  AtacAe£A  oj £100  £AicA‘^ 
neiAcA  0^ S  171.  yiAiTiA  yi(i£  £oye£Ael  70c£A  SO^^.  7i/tciey^£  giadAo,  and coZ7ieied.  ATAe  AtacAeiA  aiidci  lAe  £euac7 

and ya//ei7^  77iade  in  £Ae  oaiiie  ma7inct  wilA  d  d=S  in.  yiAa7tA.  ^TtiaAA Ai<^cA££A  S  m.  yi/a?iA - a  AA  £/te 

^lAAiny  o^  £Ac  yaAAcu^  and/^ttace  taiAo  d  d =A  yiAa7iA,  oyie7ud.  ^^oa£a  Aecmed  Ay  /  ’S  it*,  non  Aiaced - 

tai  Aa,  a  d =S  Ay  3  tncAA. 

SIUI.VG, _ AAAe  ^ta777c  £0  Ae  e7icAoAed  wdA Aoand ^ea£A,ei=ef^ed  AoaidA,  ym/  on  loa^A.  -  AA/  ide  crniiri  /oaidA, 

U7a£c7^  £aAAed  and  7ai7idow  Ji.a7)7eA,  ac£  07t  /Ae  cAca/Ainy,  and  /Aen^  Aided  iiyi  wt/A yood  eoand  ^oAAAany  Ai-ate/e 
yiAa lied  a7id  teAa£ed - a  ZotaA  Acad 071  /Ae  Aowet  edye,  a7td  A/tonyAi^  nai  Aed. 

FLOORS, _ tyAAA /Ae  in/ciicT^  ^AooiA  o^ ^cod  miAAcd  wAe/e  yiiTie  ydaniA  Aaid  in  /Ac  Aca£  7J7annen.  AAAe  ex/eitof*^ 

^ootA  0^  ?iai7PU‘,  cAea7“  yidanA.  /onyiecd  and yiooved,  fiAaitid  Ac/A  etcdcA - undo  eidc  Aeadcd and  AA677d  naded. 
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SPECIFICATION?. 


anJ/Ae  Aa^Ac4  cUoA/e  A^n^  Ay  iveiyAu  ancA  coteA- — -yAa^^  wiiA  Atny/s  ^icncA yAl^d. 
SAaiAt^  in  tAe  ^t>a  aniA  ieconj  itolM  /  /=J’  in.  (AieA - aAA  odeu  /  A. 4.  (Ac  4.:^  and  iAa./u  ^ 

yAzA4,  4ee  ^A^i  eAvaitoni.  ,AAiiAe  aAul^elJ  ^  a/A lAe  winAowd  in  iAe  Aa^ttneni. 

DOORS, - Jm  iie^ud  ohty,  mxuA  anxA (limmcj  an  in  tiPA^k  40,  SFiy.  S - in  iAe  4rcond  4/my,  /  4-4  iAic/t, 

wi/A ^Olir  ^neA - /Ac  cmnM  ^lAied  and  nwoAdei/.  AAAe  caiinyi,  aj  in  0^Aa/it  40,  ^/ly.  5 _ aAi  o/Aer 

diou  made  ^lAain,  Aany  Ay  Aeet  fm/eni  Aa/ti - eecmid  Ay  mmiice  AeeAj  wi/A ^imee/ain  AnoAe,  “  AAee  anaA yi/i 

fia/etn,  in  i/ie ^iu/  e/oiy,  and  "  AAtu  moA"  in  /An  eeamd - iim  AoeAe  and  minemAAniAe  on  a/A o/Aeie. 

BASE,  and  aecond -iSoite^,  ad  cn  8AA/e  40,  iWy.  S  — '67?  t/iS  daaemeni,  y  in,. 

SIANTLES,  (ddiies  tn  ide  ^tid^  A^oiy  aA  c?i  -4^0 ,  3,  t?i  ids  Aecond  Aioiy  and  o??e  ctt 

dcTun^  toonij  3,  0^^671  yi^n^ A^c/ned  ladd  diacdsid  t?t  ^4.e  daac7}ieni. 

STAIRS. - ^to??i  dadenzen^  ^  ^ztdt  A^dAly  r,?ic/oAed - a  d:>pt  dodlozzt.  ^Pti7?.c4yia^ Aiaei  made  accozden.^ 

A?  0^di£c  M-0;  •0’^-  y ,  ^  '/‘S  ^  (1^0 conitzme  ^  ^tiei ;  oyien  da/uAfeu  ^  dy  A-  in. - dfeyiA  molded 

- iettace  Afeyia  /  y  en.  yzfa/id,  inoedded- - ziezuefj  tad  arid  da^ieietA  eZA  Menace. 

CLOSETS,  (dezn^tuA  and  znaidzo^eA  Jdied  ayi  ii/id  AiLdueA  doadd  and yitziA  ctA  ttiay  de  teyuiied- - dteAAeiA  wdd 

dtaweia  a?td ydzAA  daotd  en  di^eden,  and ydin  dieddCT'  6?i  daecznent. 

BELLS.  Shve  in  ide ^itAi  Aloty^  and i?i  ^de  decond - tde  dveid  cotted^ndny  wdd ^de  ded ^it??d(MA. 

PAPERI\G.  ,^/d  tm??id  and  daddd  in  ids  ^itei  a?id  Aecond  Afotied,  io  de  ytayieied  wiid  ^oed 

can  yiayiet - idtee  tootno  a?id  a  AiaAA  m  ide  ^itdi  A^oty  ladd  oaiin  yiaytci  coeiiny  noi  dcAA  idan  yS  ca7i£a  yiei  todd- — 

add o^doi  ioomd  zi/Hd  ydaczi  and  AaU?i yiaytcr  aveiaytTzy  tn  cooi  nol  deed  idazi  33  cenid  yier'  todd- — ^de  detder'  tn 
eacd  100771  cotUAyiondmy  wiid  ide  yiaytct. 

PAINTIA'fi. - t^dd  ids  zaood  wotd  caididc,  exceyit  ide  odenyde  tcojo - and  add  ^e  iUTZiminyd  tnAidc,  (o  daVA  iwo 

yood  coalo  oj  ty^TZieiicazi  yzaie  dizioeed cidj  and  S^aciyeiiteA  fu&ie  zvdiie  dead,  ymt  07i  ai  yitoyier'  tt?7UA - (de  oteiAide 

^  dave  a  idiid  coat  cj  tde  Aatne  dody,  codoted  a  dydt  ^ie7icd ytaiy - a  AA/Ae  ceidtiyA  ^ilAt  azid  Aecond AtoiieA  to 

dave  idles  coatj  oj  oidyiaint  cn  Aiicd.  sdaded  o^ codr  ad  may  de  teyutted - an  eznitatton  eotnice yiainted  tn  sdadsA 

in  eacd  ids  loomA  and  diaddd. 

j _ ..^dd 0^  tde  dest  yiiadity  and  we^ AcasoTied — cdat^oi  tde  tziAicde  looid,  and extetiot  titznzTun.yA, 


MATERIALS, 


TIE  IIDIAN  STYLE, 


Indian  Architecture  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  it  prevails  generally 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  including  as  its  prominent  examples,  the  Oriental  edifices  of  Arabia,  Hin- 
doostan,  Burmah,  Morocco,  and  other  eastern  countries,  some  splendid  temples  cut  into  solid  rock  in 
the  mountains  of  Ellora,  Elephanti,  Karll  and  Salsette.  India  reached  the  climax  of  its  glory  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  which  time  Architecture  received  great  attention,  and  a  vast  number  of  superb 
buildings  were  erected.  These  improvements  were  so  great  in  India,  that  they  characterized  to  some 
extent,  the  architecture  of  Mohammedan  countries ;  hence,  the  architecture  connected  with  that  religion 
is  generally  called  Indian.  This  style  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Egyptian,  to  which  it  bears 
so  striking  a  resemblance  that  it  is  evident  they  are  from  one  original.  The  Indian  is  a  pleasing  and 
tasty  style,  combining  much  of  the  details  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian  and  Roman  styles,  with  the 
fancy  lattice  work  of  the  Persian,  skilfully  blended  with  general  grace  and  elegance.  Great  stress  was 
laid  on  general  proportions  and  symmetry,  by  Mohammedan  arcliitects — so  much  so,  that  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  woes  were  denounced  on  those  who  lived  in  houses  that  were  not  well  proportioned. 

Many  ornaments  and  great  splendor  characterized  this  style,  especially  in  public  buildings  ■  all 
however,  appropriated  and  combined  with  great  skill  and  exquisite  taste,  not  allowing  one  ornament  to 
interfere  with  another.  In  the  public  buildings  and  palaces,  the  walls  were  covered  with  rich  Mosaic 
and  the  columns  were  very  light  and  much  varied  in  forms,  and  usually  of  great  beauty.  Three  kinds  of 
arches  were  used — the  circular,  that  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  and  the  pointed.  The  Indian  pointed 
arch  was  invented  by  the  Arabians  at  a  very  early  period,  but  it  differs  from  the  Gothic  arch  in  retaining 
the  prevalence  of  horizontal  lines,  while  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  arch  is  the  prevalence  of 
vertical  lines.  The  arches  of  the  Indian,  were  greatly  enriched  by  foliations  around  them,  similar  to 
Gothic  work,  but  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  Indian  style  is  very  appropriate  for  a  plain  edifice,  admitting  either  regular  or  Irregular  out¬ 
lines,  and  thereby  allowing  almost  every  variety  of  appropriation  for  the  eonvenience  of  the  occupants. 
It  also  admits  of  much  ornament  at  moderate  expense,  and  in  this  particular  it  has  an  advantange  over 
most  other  leading  styles.  These  traits  give  this  style  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  taste  and  economy  of 
our  citizens,  while  its  general  forms  fit  it  well  to  our  country,  being  equally  appropriate  for  small  cottages, 
villas  and  public  buildings.  The  accompanying  Design  XV.  is  of  a  small  villa  in  this  style.  Its  chief 
peculiarities  are  a  high  pointed  embattled  parapet  on  a  flat  roof,  and  imitation  latticed  windows,  which 
are  in  reality,  windows  with  small  glass  in  lead  sashes. 
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APPREITICESHIP. 


Skilful  artisans  can  be  secured  to  any  country  only  by  thorough  apprenticeship  ;  and  this  is,  in  many  cases,  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  interest  or  caprice  of  individuals,  if  it  is  not  regulated  and  protected  by  legislative  acts.  In  England,  men  are 
prevented  by  law,  from  practicing  any  mechanic  art,  as  master-workmen  or  journeymen,  unless  they  have  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  seven  years.  In  this  country  any  person  may  practice  any  trade,  whether  he  has  served  any  time  at  it  or  not, 
and  even  whether  he  knows  anything  of  it  or  not. 

Palpable  abuses  of  apprenticeship,  are  common  in  our  country,  and  greatly  need  correction.  A  fundamental  item  of 
these,  is  the  taking  of  boys  to  learn  trades,  without  any  indentures.  This  affords  the  apprentice  an  opportunity,  on  a  slight 
pretext  or  dissatisfaction,  to  leave  his  master  without  th^  master’s  having  a  sufficient  basis  to  correct  this  ruinous  course.  It 
also  gives  the  master  the  power  to  make  changes  if  his  interest  can  be  subserved  or  his  caprice  gratified  by  such  a  course 
leaving  no  recourse  for  the  apprentice,  for  protection  or  damages.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  this  lax  relation  between 
masters  and  apprentices.  A  master  mechanic  who  wishes  to  get  along  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible,  will  advertise  for  a 
“  hand”  or  “  several  hands”  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools.”  This  presents  an  opportunity  to  an  appren¬ 
tice  who  has  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  trade  he  is  learning,  to  procure  more  wages  than  he  is  realizing  where  he  is 
and,  as  he  is  not  indented,  he  leaves  his  master  and  hires  himself  as  a  “  turnover”  which  is  a  rank  between  an  apprentice 
and  a  journeyman. 

The  unavoidable  result  of  this  course  is  the  filling  of  the  mechanical  trades  with  pretenders  who  know  very  little  of 
the  arts  which  they  profess  to  practice,  and  the  country  with  bad  workmanship.  Out  of  this  state  of  things  has  grown, 
the  reproachful  proverb,  that  “  a  mechanic  who  does  not  know  how  to  slight  his  work,  has  only  half  learned  his  trade.”  It 
is  likewise  the  reason  why  foreign  mechanics  so  often  have  the  preference  over  our  native  ones  ;  they  having  served  a 
regular  time  at  the  art,  while  so  many  of  those  of  our  own  country  have  merely  “  picked  up  their  trade.” 

The  remedy  for  this  is  difficult  to  prescribe.  The  statutes  of  the  States  should  be  invoked  as  one  corrective,  but  how 
far  this  can  be  extended  perhaps  experience  alone  would  show.  Legislation  is  so  very  changeable  in  the  United  States,  that 
an  apprentice  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  commence  and  end  a  reasonable  apprenticeship  under  the  same  .statutory  regu¬ 
lations.  Reliance  is  probably  chiefly  to  be  placed  on  that  great  and  common  corrector  of  evils  in  this  country _ general 

intelligence. 

An  apprentice  should  serve  at  least  five  or  six  years,  under  competent  instructions,  before  he  professes  to  be  a 
master  in  his  art.  The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  our  people  and  the  great  enterprize  that  characterizes  them, 
qualify  boys  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  a  trade  in  less  time  than  is  required  in  England.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  by 
the  master  to  instruct  his  apprentice  in  the  minutia  and  science  of  his  art  or  trade.  This  is  too  often  neglected  to  the  mani¬ 
fest  detriment  of  both  master  and  apprentice.  How  often  is  it  the  case  that  young  men  who  have  served  reo-ular  times  at 
the'r  trades,  are  totally  incapable  of  making  e.stimates  in  their  bu.siness. 

Every  apprentice  should  be  taught  at  an  early  period  of  his  apprenticeship,  how  to  estimate  the  material  with  which 
he  is  employed,  and  to  keep  accounts  and  memoranda  ;  and  then  furnished  with  a  book  for  this  purpose  and  required  to 
note  the  quantities,  qualities  and  prices  of  all  the  materials  used  in  the  job  at  which  he  is  engaged.  He  should  be  required 

to  note  the  chief  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  time  that  it  requires  to  perform  certain  portions  of  work _ the  difference  of 

the.  time  required  by  different  persons  to  do  the  same  or  similar  pieces  of  work — the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done 
in  a  week  by  one  person — by  any  given  number  of  persons — the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  work  that  can 
be  done  by  different  persons  in  a  given  time,  &c.  In  this  way  an  apprentice  will  become  qualified,  in  twelve  months 
or  two  years,  to  estimate  the  materials  and  labor  necessary  to  the  performance  of  any  job  in  his  trade. 
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SPECiriCATIOIS, 

Of  (he  Materials  and  Labor  required  for  (he  erection  of  Desig;ns  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  and  XVII. 


STOWE. - ide  ce/^  y  =S tn.  i^i/  tn  niotlat  ^ua/iiy,  yiteta  aearic 

{o  eac4.  co/t6mn,  danA 30  tn,.  tn  ^Ae^totcnd - ^/tie  aione  ate^id  anA  ^0  in.  wtAe  ^Ae  aitie^i - A/tie  a^^te 

AsatiA  lo  tAc  csAAzi  AiicAen,  2  Ay  6 /  aains  io  lAs  AikAeiid  in Aioiy,  /  6  in.  Ay  5 _ Atoivn  aione 

AeaiiAd  A  A  in.  Ay  3  A.  ^  ofAet  ^ie  ^lAced  ;  zeuA  ^a€i?zy4  in  ^Ae  yiatAt.  ^Aim7iey  io^id  oayiyisA  zoi^A 
Atozon  aioni. 

BRICK - ~yA  cAimney  izi  eacA  Aou,Ae  mi^A  5 ^ite=ytAaC6d - .fAe ^/u.ed  eacA yiaiye^ieA  and loyyied oici  wd/i  ozfia- 

nieniaA  AAa^d - iAe  Aids  zoaAA  iAe  Aiaitzi^ay  io  ^Ae  ceAAt  Alid  0.^1  ze/dA  AticA  §  in.  ^AicA. 

PLASTERIIVG. - ^Ae  laaAA  and ceiAiTzyd  at  tAe  ^itAi  and  AecoTtd Adtied  wiAA  Ae  AaiA^d,  and yi/uA^eted  lodA £wo 

ycod  coa^A  iAc  Aedi  Aioian  ztwilal,  and  Amd ^iniAAed —6  in.  ytAaA£et  coZndeA  in  ^Ae  yiaiAoiA _ lAe  cei/tnyA 

azid  yiaUdion-i  ^Ae  ceAAai  zi/iAA  Aave  one  Aeavy  coal  Aioion  nicilar- .  AAiyyied,  and  wAileioadAed  Izoo  coalA. 
^ne  oj  “  '^MHiAAci  A  ^odtye  ^atnaceA  yiAtced  i?t  iAe  ccAAzt,  loilA  lAiee  ieyiAletA  in  ^iiAl  Aloty,  and  Iwo  in  l/u 
Aecond. 

FRAME - lAe  AaaI  Aoand zniAA cal  zoAite yiaie  iimAet - AuAelan-lia/Ay  ^mzzzed  and Ataced  in  ovetzy  yiatl.  S^iAA 

atid yioAlA  A  Ay  y — -^lammy  Aea?nA  and yAled  d-  Ay  B  — -yitlA  d  Ay  Y - ^itAl  lie't  AeamA  3  Ay  d ,  ^ 6  in. 

Aelioeeri  eerUelA - Aecond  Icei  ^  Ay  Bj  in.  Aslioeen  cenlelA.  ^^00^ liet ^oi  ^^ediy/t  A5,  3  Ay  B ,  SO  izi. 

Aeizoeezi  cenleiA - coAAoi  AeantA,  3  Ay  A - ta^letA,  3  Ay  ^ ,  30  t?i.  Aelwcen  cenletA - aAA ItintmetA  d  in.  lAicA 

ted  cedat  A/ceyietA,  ^ Aelween  cezzletA,  i?h  ceAAat  AilcAcn.  <^lticAdiny,  zoilA  3  Ay  d  jciaI,  ^6 in.  Aelwecn  cenieu. 

SIDING, - A/Ae  oideA  &?  Ae  eAealAed ovei  zuilA  Aoand  AeaAcned yiine  Aaaidd, ^ealAei^edyed,  and lAen  coveted  zvilA 

cAat  3=>d  cti.  Aoatdo,  ieAaled  on  ^  ^ =S  in.  and  io  / =S  an  incA  iA.tcA,  and  /aid  y  e?i.  lo  lAo  tocalAet - aAA iAe 

dot  a?id  tamdoio ^mmeA  atid cotnct  Aeaidd  taiiA Ae  acI  on  lAe  AAeaiAtny^  zoalet  laAAo  lo  yuyect  d  incAeA. 

ROOFS. - idAo  ta^lelA  coveted  tvilA  AemAcA  AoatdA,  iaid  cAoab.  lAis  ytto^eciiny  yioilicn  wifA  lonyaed  and ytooved 

yiAanA,  yiAzned  and  Aeaded,  and Aaid ^ace  Aide  domn,  on  yi/aned  ta^ietA  and ynyecliziy  yuit/iziA - AbaI  oyAil  zoAtie 

yane  A/uryAA  Aud lAiee  iAi>A - lAe  vaA/eye  oyien  3  in.  and  Ained  wilA  aAccI  Aead  / 6  in.  wide,  dAA.  io  lAe  eyaate 

^ool - naiA  onnsi  no£  Ae  diiven  lAtouyA  lAe  Aead,  exceyil  wiiAin  A =S  a?i  incA  lAe  edye.  ^^aoj^  oj  ^Aedyn 

J 5  wiAA Ac  coveted  u'dA yaAvani^oed  iinnt,d ytAiieA  izt  lAe  oAioaA niannei - ca^^iaezil  3  in.  Im  ieadet  lo  convet^ 

lAe  waier'  ^W77t  lAe  yaileu.  toA/A  iAe  diaytoty  io  Ae  made  S  in.  yiAanA  ciii  and  oyiened  ao  teyitedenied  in 

i/ie  ^AaieA  - cotnice  and  motiAdinyA  iAc  dame - oAA 0^  Aeoi  cAeat  Aea.Aoned  AimAei,  arid yitii  ayi  oitony - iAe 

yiiiietA  yi'ii  ioyeiAet  toiiA  toAiie  Aead  in  aAA  iAe yoinie. 

VERANDA. - ^^QO^A  natto?//  cAeai  yiAa?iAA,  ed'^^eA  removed  /  =S  in.  deey,  and iotn^aeA  ymi  in  wiiA  wAiie  Aead- - 

iAo ycinie  on  iAe  undei  Aide  Aeaded - zaJieiA,  3  Ay  y — —yimAinA,  S  Ay  6 - cAeat,  yiAaned and  oAaztt^ied  yaiicte 

0^ ydanA,  wiiA  wAiie  Aead  in  iAcyoini-t - coAtimnd  ojf  S  in  yiAa  7iA,  on  doAid  AeaAoned  cAat  imiAei - yiatay.eid 

u/i(i  moti  ■jan?e  oa  tey/teje/iied  a)/d  dcActiAed  G7i  d,  Aeveta/yiAaieA. 
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ESTIMATE. 


Of  the  Materials  and  Labor  required  for  Design  XV. 


170  yds.  excavation,  .  .  .  H 

112  Ids.  b'lilding  Slone,  _  _  70 

3000  hard  brick,  4  00 ;  2600  salmon  brick,  3  00, 
14000  plastering  lath,  -  -  -  2  75 

120  lbs.  lath  nails,  -  -  -  7  00 

124  loads  sand,  -  -  -  40 

12  bush,  white  sand,  -  -  -  12 

28  bush,  hair,  -  .  20 

61  casks  Thomaston  lime,  -  -  1  00 

3  “  lump  lime,  -  -  1  75 

3  “  Lubec  plaster,  -  -  1  87 

4632  ft.  timber,  -  -  $1  60  per  h. 

222  joists,  ...  14 

160  ft.  cedar  sleepers,  -  6 

2800  ft.  sheathing  boards,  -  IJ 

305  milled  floor  planks,  -  27 

155  narrow  clear  milled  planks,  18 

3890  ft.  3  in.  clear  plank  and  boards,  3j 
175  best  piece  plank,  -  28 

345  “  “  boards,  -  19 

500  lbs.  nails,  4  37  ;  20  lbs,  finishing  nails,  10  cts. 
846  ft.  tin  roof,  -  -  13 

60  ft.  3  in.  12  cts.,  24  ft.  2  in.  tin  leaders,  9  cts. 

230  super,  ft.  glazed  sashes,  -  27 

36  lights,  10  by  12,  -  15 

5i  doz.  [)ullies,  -  -  63 

9  lbs.  sash  cord,  -  -  31 


78  40  ! 
19  80  ' 


8  40  !  43  ft. 


49  60 
1  44 


20  ft. 
Furnace, 


le  hearth  and  facings,  - 

4  50 

hearths, 

2  50 

5  00 

chimney  top 

18  00 

window  and  door  sills, 

60 

2  50 

steps  and  coping, 

14 

6  02 

hearths 

16 

3  20 

5  60  j  58  day’s  mason’s  wages, 


61  00 
5  25 
5  61  j| 

CARPENTER’S. 


130  00;  38  loads  carting,  40  cts. 

-  1  75 

-  1  00 


laborer’s  “ 


$74  11 
31  08 
9  60 
42  00 
82  35 
27  90 
136  15 
49  00 
65  55 
23  85 
109  98 
9  36 
62  10 
5  40 
3  47 
2  79 


j  460  lbs.  sash  weights,  -  -  2 

j  32  sash  locks,  9  cts.  ;  4  3  in.  sash  bolts,  10  cts. 
jS  bells,  4  00;  100  ft.  blinds,  75  cts. 

:  2  gross  screws  No.  7,  -  21 

1  “  “  1,  »  9, 

3  »  “  1|,  “  11  .  36 

10  pair  butts,  4  by  4,  -  19 

5  “  »  3‘by3‘,  -  15 

9  »  “  3  in.  -  7 

8  “  “  2  in.  -  4 

9  4  in.  mortice  locks,  -  2  31 

9  5  in.  rim  locks,  -  -  1  25 

60  loads  carting,  -  .  40 

221  days’  carpenter’s  labor,  -  1  50 


145  20 
101  50 
50  00 

S628  22 


9  20 
3  28 
87  00 
42 


27 
1  08 
I  90 
75 
63 
32 
20  79 
11  25 
24  00 
331  .50 

$1227  08 


375  lbs.  white  lead,  -  -  7  50 

18  galls,  oil,  78  cts. ;  2  galls,  spirits,  44  cts. 
2  lbs.  glue,  20  cts. ;  18  lbs.  putty,  3  cts. 


PAINTER’S. 

1  lb.  chrome  yellow ;  2  lb.  litharge,  18  cts.  54 

Carting;  20 days’ painter’s  labor,  1  75,  37  50 


$82  03 


xo  1.5 
14  92 
94 


ESTIMATE  for  laying  out  lots  Nos.  1  and  3,  as  in  Plate  48,  embracing  the  cottages,  out-buildings,  fence,  well,  cis¬ 
tern,  walks,  roads,  trees,  shrubbery,  &c. 


LOT  No.  1.  1 50  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  20  varieties,  18  00 

Design  XIV  <il400  raspberries,  strawberries,  currants,  &.c.  25  00 

273  ft.  of  front  fence  with  2  gates,  35  cts.  per  ft.  ^  95  50  ,  '•'O  and  “tting,  25  00 

76  ft.  of  open  division  fence,  17  cts.  per  ft.  12  92  i  - 

122  ft.  of  tight  rear  fence,  one  gate,  25  cts.  per  ft.  30  50  $2<82  97 

30  ft.  of  light  yard  fence,  one  gate,  7  ft.  high,  28  cts.  8  40  I  LOT  No.  2. 

Wood  house,  &c.  under  one  roof,  125  00  Design  XVII.  1750  00 

Coach  house,  with  three  stalls,  harness  room,  &c.  450  00  122  ft.  open  front  fence,  with  two  gates,  35  cts.  42  70 

Fowl  house,  with  laying  and  feeding  rooms,  55  00  151  ft.  “  division  17  cts.  25  67 

Well  30  ft.  deep,  with  platform  and  pump  complete,  135  00  152  ft.  of  rear  and  yard  fence,  one  gate,  38  00 

Two  cisterns  with  pumps,  each  $40  and  $50,  90  00  Wood-house,  coach-house,  shrubs  and  trees,  cistern, 

250  yards  of  walks  and  roads,  8  cts.  20  00  j  walks,  road,  &,c.  as  on  lot  No.  1,  1035  50 

Cravel,  spatlitig,  seeding,  &.c.  50  00  '  - 

100  ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  50  varieties,  42  50  i  $2892  77 


Design  XIV.  will  cost  $1450  ;  XV.,  $1938 ;  XVI.,  $1800 ;  XVII.,  $1750. 

•**  night  of  first  and  second  stories,  of  each  design  9  feet,  and  of  basement,  7  feet — all  in  the  clear  when  complete 
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THE  ROMANESQUE  STYLE. 


The  Komanesque  or  Byzantine  style  was  introduced  in  Britain  in  rebuilding  the  towns  and  edi¬ 
fices  after  the  Saxon  invasion  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  country  was 
held  by  the  Roman  government,  and  extensively  occupied  by  their  colonies  for  500  years.  During  this 
period  they  built  many  towns,  and  erected  many  palaces,  public  baths,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings, 
of  stone,  in  the  Roman  style ;  and  many  of  them  would  have  remained  to  this  day,  had  they  not  been 
wilfully  destroyed  by  the  Saxons.  These  towns  and  edifices  continued  long  in  ruins, 

This  style  is — as  the  title  imports — a  refined  modification  of  Roman  architecture.  It  arose  in 
Byzantium,  in  the  erection  of  the  splendid  church,  St.  Sophia,  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  by  Constan¬ 
tine.  This  Emperor,  having  embraced  Christianity,  made  an  attempt  to  refine  the  classic  architecture  of 
heathen  Rome,  in  the  construction  of  this  Christian  temple  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  it  is  now  a  Turkish  mosque, 
capable  of  containing  conveniently,  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  While  Justinian  was  finishing  this 
church,  he  on'"i-ed  that  of  St.  Vitale  to  be  erected  in  the  same  style  at  Ravenna  in  Italy,  and  contributed 
towards  its  erection.  The  St.  Vitale  so  impressed  Charlemagne  with  its  beauty  that  he  had  it  copied 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  France. 

Every  system  of  religion  which  has  become  extensively  adopted,  has  produced  some  specific  style 
of  architecture.  The  Christian  religion  has  produced  different  styles,  particularly  the  Byzantine  and 
Gothic.  The  style  here  noticed  is  called  Romanesque,  as  above,  and  Byzantine  from  the  name  of  the 
country  in  which  it  rose.  It  has  also  been  called,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  the  Saxon,  Norman  and 
Lombard. 

It  was  introduced  in  Britain  in  the  after  part  of  the  seventh  century,  by  two  clergymen,  Wilfrid 
and  Benedict.  The  stone  churches  withglass  windows,  erected  by  these  ecclesiastics,  were  much  admired, 
but  did  not  find  many  imitators  till  the  after  part  of  the  ninth  century  when  Alfred  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  churches  and  monasteries ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  Alfred’s  day,  stone  was  little  used,  and  glass 
windows  seen  only  in  churches — the  nobles  living  in  low  wooden  houses  admitting  light  through  holes  in 
the  walls,  covered  with  lattice-work.  After  this,  however,  the  Romanesque  was  received  with  great  favor 
and  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  prevailed  until  the  introduction  of  Gothic  Architecture,  which  began  to. 
supersede  it  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Byzantine  style  was  revived  under  the  Stuarts,  who  recovered 
the  throne  of  England,  in  the  person  of  James  L,  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Stuarts’  style. 
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WATER 


The  characteristics  of  this  style,  are  circular  arches  whose  archivaults  spring  direci/Iy  from  tha 
capitals  of  columns  and  pilasters,  which  capitals  are  little  more  than  square  blocks  tapering  downwards,^. 
sometimes  ornamented  with  small  foliations.  Columns  are  by  no  means  a  common  feature,  and  when 
introduced,  but  few  are  used,  which  are  small,  low  and  plain.  The  window  heads  are  circular,  and  the- 
openings  small  and  few,  well  proportioned  and  distributed.  The  members  of  the  edifice  are  usually 
massive  and  heavy.  Domestic  Romanesque  admits  verandas,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  the  style. 


WATER. 


The  great  importance  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  water,  is  universally  known  ;  but  the  methods  and  means 
of  procuring  it  are  less  understood,  as  are  also  the  various  qualities  and  effects  of  water  procured  from  different  sources. 
The  question  of  water  .should  always  be  settled  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  for  if  left  to  be  decided  at  an  after  period,  it  may 
occasion  some  perplexity.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  on  page  20. 

The  common  sources  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  are  springs,  welU  and  cisterns.  Rain  water  is  the  purest' 
natural  water.  It  is  produced  by  condensation  of  vapor  that  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  hence  it  is  free  from  the  earthy  substances  which  are  usually  contained  in  water  that  is 
in  or  on  the  earth.  The  facilities  now  possessed  for  constructing  cisterns,  render  that  mode  of  procuring  water  quite  con¬ 
venient,  and  moderate  in  expense,  Avhile  the  great  superiority  of  rain  water  over  that  generally  jirocured  from  .springs  and 
wells,  makes  it  desirable  and  economical  to  provide  a  supply  of  this  water  in  addition  to  that  of  a  well  or  spring. 

Roofs  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  cistern  water ;  for  metal  roofs  will  im¬ 
pregnate  the  water  more  or  less  with  their  qualities,  and  some  of  them  are  very  deleterious,  especially  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 
Slate  is  the  best  material  to  afford  pure  water  from  the  roof,  as  it  is  the  least  soluble  in  water  of  all  articles  of  moling  ;  and 
the  purity  of  rain  water  renders  it  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  all  water  except  distilled.  Shingles  are  the  most  comraoa 
article  of  roofing,  especially  in  the  country.  They  do  not  materially  affect  the  water  in  a  chemical  sense,  but  particles  of 
the  wood  are  always  becoming  disengaged  in  showers,  and  conveyed  to  the  cistern.  Great  pains  sliouitl  be  taken  to  keep 
the  roof  clean,  particularly  if  the  water  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  and  it  is  decidedly  better  than  hard 
water  for  boiling  any  article  of  which  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  texture,  while  hard  water  is  better  for  boiling  articles  that 
should  preserve  much  of  their  solidity  or  firmness. 

Spring  water  is  apt  to  contain  an  admixture  of  mineral  substances,  often  in  solution  and  sometimes  in  chemical 
combination.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  by  far  the  most  common  ingredient  by  which  it  is  impregnated  and  rendered ‘‘ hard.” 
It  often  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  and  very  frequently  salts  of  iron  ;  and  occasionally  various  others.  All  these  are 
detrimental  in  some  branches  of  domestic-operations,  and  some  of  them  in  all  branches  ;  and  others  are  indifferent  in  some 
uses  of  water,  and  some  of  them  advantageous  in  a  few.  This  general  view  applying  to  most  water  from  springs  and  wells, 
d  dsvelUng  should  be  provided  with  a  cistern  unless  it  has  the  rare  fortune  of  “  soft  water,”  from  some  other  source ;  and 
the  facilities  for  constructing  good  and  durable  cisterns  are  so  great  that  few  householders  have  a  good  reason  for  being 
without  them. 

Wells  should  be  under  cover  in  connection  with  the  house,  which  is  easily  arranged  by  digging  the  well  before  build¬ 
ing  the  house  ;  and  this  should  be  so  done  when  a  well  is  to  be  the  dependence  for  water,  for  it  is  sometimes  found  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  good  water  in  this  way.  It  is  now  common  to  bore  into  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  finding  water  before 
Jigging.  This  is  done  at  trifling  expense  and  often  saves  much,  for  if  it  is  found  that  water  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  locality  without  digging  deeper  than  it  is  desired,  or  if  the  water  should  be  bad,  the  spot  may  he  abandoned  without 
much  loss;  for  on  these  considerations  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  abandon  even  a  desirable  building  site. 


WATER 


6!l 

^rtoinTi  ioei(s  may  be  sunk  in  many  places  without  very  heavy  expense.  A  geolnpcal  view  of  the  region  where 
-such  a  well  is  desired,  will  generally  afford  an  idea  approximating  the  truth  as  to  the  depth,  character  of  the  earth,  ami 
consequently  the  expense  of  such  a  well  in  a  given  location.  They  are  sometimes  sunk  even  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  the 
facilities  that  modern  improvements  have  afforded  for  boring,  are  so  great,  that  wells  of  this  kinrl  are  sunk  with  convenience 
to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  If  the  boring  should  be  through  much  hard  rock,  the  operation  will  thereby  be  ren¬ 
dered  proportionably  slow  and  more  expensive.  The  water  in  Artesian  wells  is  generally  very  pure.  It  accumulates  in 
a  basin  of  primitive  or  other  hard  rock  which  is  not  easily  decomposed  by  water;  and  it  usually  comes  from  a  distance, 
where  the  rock  forming  the  basin  Jies  at  or  near  the  surface.  If  a  portion  of  the  basin  lies  higher  than  the  surface  where  the 
well  is  formed,  the  water  will  flow  out  of  the  top  of  the  well  and  make  a  iierpetnal  fountain  of  pure  water. 

Another  method  of  procuring  water,  is  by  elevating  it  by  means  of  the  “  Hydraulic  ram,”  which  is  an  invention  by 
Montgolfier  of  France,  and  improved  by  Benson  of  .Maryland,  anil  further  improved  by  Gateliel  of  the  same  State.  This 
machine  with  a  small  stream  of  wafer  having  a  fall  of  ten  feet,  will  elevate  one  eighth  of  the  amount  of  water  to  the 
bight  of  60  or  80  feet.  The  original  machine  elevated  a  part  of  the  water  used  for  the  power  ;  and  Benson’s  improvement 
consists  ill  a  provision  for  elevating  water  other  than  that  used  for  the  power ;  and  Gatchel’s,  for  elevating  the  water  from 
a  well  or  fountain  below  tlie  ram,  and  then  elevating  it  as  the  otliers  ;  all  by  one  nelioii  of  the  power.  The  water  is  forced 
up  by  the  action  of  compressed  air  ;  and  the  whole  machinery  will  not  cost  more  than  a  well  of  25  feet  deep.  See  page  74. 

Brooks,  creeks  and  rivers  afford  water  wliicli  comes  in  part  from  springs  and  in  part  from  rain,  and  it  usually  con¬ 
tains  more  or  less  of  the  dissolved  material  whicli  is  incident  to  water  passing  lliroiigh  the  upper  strata  of  the  eartli,  and 
the  impurity  which  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  flowing  on  the  surface. 

FiUering  will  clear  water  of  sediment  and  some  other  impurities  to  wliich  it  is  siiliject.  Course  filtering  is  performed 
by  straining  liquids  through  a  sieve,  cloth  or  spiinge,  and  a  delicate  or  tine  filtering,  for  chemical  purposes,  is  performed  by- 
means  of  spungy  paper.  The  ordinary  processes  of  filtration  for  domestic  purposes,  are  between  these  modes.  It  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  passing  the  water  through  sand  or  otlier  material  of  wliicli  the  pores  are  too  minute  to  allow  the  particles 
suspended  in  the  water,  to  pass  through.  Various  plans  have  been  invented  for  this  process.  Sponge  makes  a  good  filter 
by  compressing  it  into  the  orifice  through  which  tlie  water  is  to  percolate,  and  it  is  convenient,  for  it  can  easily  be  taken  out, 
cleaned  and  replaced.  Porous  stone  is  often  used  ;  but  charcoal  produces  the  most  thorough  defecation,  for  besides 
extractinir  the  extraneous  particles,  it  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  coloring  matter,  which  are  often  Contained  in 
water,  and  decidedly  deleterious  in  their  effects.  Water  cannot  be  defecated  of  salts  by  filtration.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  chemical  re-agents,  wliicli  merely  substitute  one  impurity  for  anotlier. 

Drains.— The  plan  of  a  house  should  include  a  plan  of  drains  sufficient  to  keep  it  dry  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar, 
which  state  is  very  important  for  the  preservation  of  the  house,  and  still  moie  so  for  the  health  of  the  occupants.  They  should 
not  only  conduct  the  water  from  the  basement  or  cellar,  but  they  should  extend  through  the  whole  area  of  the  house  under  the 
ground,  pavement  or  floor  in  the  lowest  apartment.  They  should  conduct  the  water  to  considerable  distance  from  the  house 
and  discharge  it  into  a  branch  or  brook,  if  posslljle  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  into  a  sesspool  which  should  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  liouse,  properly  walled,  covered  and  marked,  and  the  foul  air  kept  out  of  the  drain  by  a“  stench 
trap  ”  in  a  stone  basin,  and  a  plan  of  the  drains  should  be  kept  in  the  lioiise,  that  it  may  be  known  where  to  open  them, 
in  case  of  necessity. 

Water  Closets.— This  is  an  important  appendage  to  a  d-vvelling,  touching  which  there  is  a  most  egregious  lack  of 
good  taste  in  our  country.  It  is  very  frequently  a  “  pnvy  ”  or  small  box-like  affair,  placed  in  the  yard  or  garden,  separate 
from  all  other  buildings,  and  often  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  grounds,  with  a  straight  walk  from  the  door,  or  a  continua- 
Hon  of  the  main  hall,  even  by  an  ornamental  grape  arbor;  and  it  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  screen,  or  consecrated  by 
a  miniature  steeple,  as  if  it  were  feared  that  the  public  eye  might  not  recognize  its  use  ! 

A  water-closet  should  be  a  room  in  the  main  edifice  or  in  an  out  building,  so  that  its  use  may  not  be  displayed  to 
the  public  eye.  It  is  better  not  to  be  consiructed  over  a  sink,  but  with  a  basin  in  the  seat,  from  which  a  soil-pipe  extends  to 
the  drain,  that  conveys  the  sediment  to  a  sesspool  at  a  distance  from  tlie  house.  The  drain  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
receive  the  waste  water  from  the  house,  which  will  be  sulificient  to  keep  it  dear.  But  it  is  better  to  have  running  water 
conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  the  basin  and  soil  pipe,  if  convenient.  The  drain  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  its  freezing  ; 
and  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  stench  from  escaping  into  tlie  closet  or  from  tlie  drain  at  any  other  point  ; 
which  is  easily  done  by  a  stench -trap  in  a  properly  constnirled  lia.sin,  and  a  small  copper  gate  in  the  lateral  drain. 


J  0  U  [{  N  E  Y  M  E  N . 


The  iransitioii  from  ajipreiuiceship  to  the  ratilc  of  what  is  technically  called  a  “  turnnver,”  has  been  shown  in  a 
former  article.  The  uspiiing  candidale  for  a  trade,  can  graduate  as  easily  from  the  grade  of  a  turnover  to  that  of  a 
journeyman,  as  through  tlie  former  “  transition  state.”  This  slack  polity  in  the  mechanic  arts,  produces  many  incompe¬ 
tent  journeymen,  and  the  evils  resulting  are  many,  multiform,  and  often  disastrous,  affecting  interests  both  private  and 
public.  The  incorapetency  of  many  journeymen  makes  it  necessary  for  the  foreman  to  give  particular  jobs  to  select 
workmen,  which  prevents  that  equality  of  rank  and  distribution  of  work  that  is  so  desirable,  and  the  want  of  which  pro¬ 
duces  so  much  dissatisfaction. 

A  journeyman  sliould  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  trade,  which  means  more  than  mere  ability  to  fit  a  piece  of 
lumber  or  make  a  good  joint,  or  even  to  commence  and  finish,  in  an  approved  manner,  a  specific  job.  It  implies  ability 
to  comprehend  the  whole  plan  and  scheme  of  the  construction  in  which  he  is  employed,  so  as  to  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning;  including  a  critical  perception  to  discover  defects,  and  a  master’s  skill  to  remedy  them.  E.  g.  a  journeyman  is 
employed  to  put  on  the  ca.sings  of  a  door,  make  the  door,  and  hang  it;  and  he  finds  that  it  does  not  fit;  on  examination, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  door-frame  was  allowed,  by  carelessness  or  incompetency,  to  be  out  of  plumb  half  an 
inch  :  a  half  an  inch  is  not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  the  consequences  are  very  considerable  ;  and  if  the  proprietor  has  to  bear 
them,  he  should,  rather  than  allow  so  heavy  a  damage,  pay  off  the  journeyman,  throw  away  the  work  he  has  ilone  and  the 
material  he  lias  wasted,  and  employ  a  competent  workman,  who  will  see  that  his  basis  is  rights  and  then  proceed  secundum 
artem. 

The  above  illustration  is  only  one  of  many  that  mightbe  given,  which  often  occur,  and  produce  more  or  !es.s  damage. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  llie  foundation  walls  of  a  large  house  be  laid  in  an  improper  manner — “  not  sufficiently  bound  ” 
— it  is  liable  to  give  way,  by  which  the  whole  building  would  be  damaged  or  destroyed.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  tlie  results 
of  tiie  bad  workmanship  of  a  job,  involves  consequences  vastly  beyond  the  value  of  the  job  itself.  Expedition  is  another 
important  point  in  journey-work.  It  depends  much  on  the  mode  of  operation,  and  is  more  manifest  in  the  contrast  between 
foreign  and  native  mechanics,  than  in  any  other  general  feature  of  mechanical  labor.* 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  qualifications  of  journeymen  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  employers, 
in  the  character  and  despatch  of  their  workmanship;  on  the  proprietor,  in  the  style  and  tlurability  of  his  property  ;  and 
On  the  country,  in  the  value  and  influence  of  its  improvements  ;  and  the  style  of  improvements  generally,  is  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  at  the  present  day,  that  artisans  have  the  strongest  inducements  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  attain  excellence  in  their 
respective  trades.  Public  taste  also  is  rapidly  improving  ;  and  its  demand  of  satisfactory  qualities  in  artistical  productions, 
must  be  met ;  hence  our  artisans  must  be  qualified  to  produce  such  workmanship,  or  others  will  be  called  in  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  the  incompetent  might  have  secured  by  proper  diligence. 


*  Take,  for  example,  their  dilferent  modes  of  ilressing  lumber.  A  foreigner  will  first  go  through  the  lot,  facing  each 
piece,,  deciiling  whether  the  face  is  in  a  plane,  by  placing  a  couple  of  planes  on  it  and  looking  acro.ss  them — then  through 
squaring  one-edge — then  through  gaging  it — tlien  tlirough  dressing  the  other  side  and  edge  ;  while  the  native  workman  would 
take  a  piece  upon.his- bench  and  face  it,  judging  its  parallelism  by  the  eye,  then  square  one  edge,  then  run  his  gage  twice 
along  it,  and  then'  dress  off  the  other  side  and  edge — all  before  laying  it  away  :  thus  he  would  do  the  work  on  a  lot  of 
trimmings  in  handling  it  once  over,,  that  a  foreigner  would  do  in  handling  it  over  from  four  to  six  times  ;  and  the  work  in  the 
two  cases  would  be  done  with  equal,  exactness,  but  one  would  require  considerable  more  time  than  the  other. 
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SPECIFICATIOIS, 

Of  tlie  Materials  and  Labor  required  for  tlie  erection  of  Design  XVIII. 


EXCAVATIOiVS - 9nae/e,  and ide  ecut/i. ^lacied  aioand  ide  daildin^,  ata^ein,  (tnd dtnd. 

STONE  WORK. - toa//d  cn.  and  ^  ^6.  on  a  Aoad ^tondaitori,  40  inc/ied  deefi.  ^W'ad/'S 

0^  ide  aiu^  -/B  cn-.  and  founded  4B  cn.  de/ow  /d-e  -^invemen/-  ^d.e  dodom.  ^dds  a/e^to  and 

d/aa  a/one,  40  7fid< .  dd^^one  ^ooic}i^4  4  add  /de .y^rird/^n  dsaiid  ddue  a//?ng,  S  dy-  ^ 44(0 

6^0716  need  4)  aAlein .  a  a/oned-cAA^tood 5 ^4  diame/ei  dy  ^  ^4  dee^i, ^oh  4de  waiei  c/oAe4 - a  omd  40 ^4  deefi.  O  d?^  6 

^4.  tn  edeai. 

BRICK  WORK, - ^7b  idle  ceddan,  6  S  dt^  4 ^  tn-.  ^  da^d,  and  4 "J  ^teetd,  B  dy  4 S  m.  a-ndsr-  4dc 

codcJ7i7iA.  ^yd  ediimney  ^otid ^tve  ^(ir.=^idac8d - eacd ^tie  wed  ^ida-i4cied  and  io^t^ied  n'd//  fno^iet  edevahnn  adeve 

4de  too^- _ ide  ^tie-^idce  4n  idie  ce/dar-  5  -^4  7t'tde  and  S' ^4  dee^t,  7o4(d.  cyeA  a  cta?ie.  t^dd idte  exleiwr  waddi 

Ridded  dcimecn  ide  Atadd  ^oild  dited  Ast  o?i  idc  ee^e  and  diacde4ed  on,  evet7^ comae.  ciaiein  40 ^£.  deeyt,  o 

^4  dtajneiei,  ate/ied  4o^b_,  /iwyicidy  ce77ien£ed nutde. 

PLASTERING. - ^^idiod  and ^duee  coa£d,  Acia4cd,  dioton,  and  daid^cnead,  on  add  4/ie  ^oaddo  a?id  ceidteiye  en  4du 

'^UaC  and  eecond  eiottea.  dddie  cetd&7Zy  o^'  £de  oeddir'  daided  and  ^ddaeieied  70i4d o7ie  <a}a4 dtoiOTb  nwiiar',  and 
■wdiicivadded.  te7i=t-ncd.  nioadded  cotmee  o^ ^idaj4er-  tn  £wo  too77id  and 4de  dadd tn  ide aioty. 

MANTLES _ ^ti,o  veined  ma%dd&  ma7tideA  in  ide  aecond  oMy,  io  coji  7toi  dcAO  idian  ^ SO  eacdb,  aTzd  one  in  ide 

dini7ty=i007n,  wdite  or  Syy^Uian  77iaidde,  io  coei  noi  deed  idan  ^ AO .  ^710  yiaie  in  ide  dinaiy^iconi,  arid 

one  in  a  cdanidcr^  io  coAi  and  //J' - adi  io  dc  eei  oo7n/ideie.  ^Waddei  6  /mnace”  eei  in  ide  cediai  wiid 

^li^ted  and  7eyi)ieid  io ^ive  ioorrio. 

MATERIALS - 44 0^  t fie  4ut  j.iiafety ^or  ifei'r  e^uci^ic  aeee.  .y444 ife  mottar ^or  ife  eione  anj  fuef  wa4ti, 

anc4 ^i4ae{eit?l-^-.  e^ ^ito^lcl  ^uo/wt7tojZ4  ail(4  we44 mtzee/. 

KRAJIE - i)^  feet  eeMened  lufite-  fiine  miited  timfer ,  fite^iafy  flamed  and  wi44  fated  in  a4i  it,  fialit.  -die 

m44>,  fleet,  a  net  fjatei,  A  fi^  f  0 — -^lamin^  feaeni,  A  f^  P  -^ale,  A  fi^  f  -^ilit  tier  feame,  3  fy  fO, 
76  in.  fetween  centete eeeond  tiel,  3  fy  f ,  4 6  in.  fehaeen  ceziteie wo^  tiel,  3  fy  ‘B ,  3 ^t.  fetween  centeie 

a44tummeu  A  in.  tfuef.  ffwo  ^ideu  in  lie  ceffal,  5  fyp.  ffiude/m^  in  tfe  exteiiei  u-a44e,  3  fy  A,  4S 

in.  fetween  eenteu - in  fiaitition  4  6  in.  fetween  centeia.  ^fj^tandi  timfet  ,■  ^fomfeame,  3  fy  8  eifte.pfy 

8 _ la^lete,  3  fy  If - fmfene,  3  fy  f .  f^eeand  ^ioel  team,  filefialed  dea^eniny,  and  iolf  ^tme  ewee 

iiidyed. 

siding. - ^HWi-c/eat  ionyued  arid yiooved fidand,  4  4^4  diod[,  mddeied  4 =A  ined  dee/i  and  one  tn.  waL 

fad  a/i  loc'/d  lodtie  dead  in  ide yoinie,  and  naided  wiid  4 S^  nad,  ide  coiiield  ovetda/i/icd  dy  domdd  idled, 

■nnicied  and  dfveiied,  Aanie  a-)  drawn  oii  ide  edevaitond. 

ROOFS- — demdoed  doatde  daid  cdo-ie,  and  coveted  toiid  deei  e/idti.  edeat  wdi/e  pine  edanyded,  /aid  3  idled 
ide  vaddeyd  open  S  in.  and  /ined  wiid  edeei  dead,  46  in.  wide,  wetydOiy  3  4 fwtmdA  io  ide  equate ^co4  jde 
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fllojalioni t^c  mmn  iou,u  /o  cmeted  witi^/'vantxed  tin,  (ie  ei^ei  OKmcd  /o  i/ie /i/anA  /y  c/c^e  nai/in^ 
- A  tn.  fin  /eaAetd  io  convey  fAe  wafez  fo  fAe  ccaietn  ane^  ivaofe. 

COIiSICE - ^ain  mmci  m  ««  0^£,.k  53,  / and  3.  de  joints  (a  fmi  io^tda  w,d 

^ad.  ia^/»  §  tn.  and ^i^'eci  J  inc4£a  ^totn  de  did. 

VERASDABOOF  nattow,  c/Ll  w/idi  f5,u  fdan4,  Y  did,  fi/aneddn  dad  dides,  tanfud  and ^iocmed, 

and  beaded  m  OM  iidd,  /Lid  in  with  /ad  and  //ind  nai/cd - die  iafleie  and /ml/ine  f/arud,  and  de  eciiteie 

tan  wid  a  3-d.  /ead-  du  ce/amne  eo/id,  a/  eeaeened  e/at  tu/i/e  iiine - die  ea/u  and  /aeee  aj  in  iWin.  5 

ed^/ate  53.  ^  /  /  / 

FLOORS  ffjveuinda.e^  naMm  e/eal  w/ii/e  fiine,  Y  Y-A  in.  dud,  mid  dejeinio  /aid in  w/iite  /ead  and 
//nd  nat/ed.  d// t/ie  tnklwl  J/«ou  ej  eoand  w/ii/e /line  eni/ied ft/an4,  /aid  in  ceuuej,  and  de  Jeinii  made 

emiiodi  on  i/e  com/l/eiion  de  /wnee - de  cedu^  in  die  eeeond eioiy  io  /e  ty/u ^lled  uYi/i  3  in.  Jlli/id  Y  Y-4 

i^ted. 

BASE— cn,  53, ^(Uf  efoiy,  /ecofiA ohty,  ^y- 

STAIRS.  fde  Jciof  efoty  fo  fde  oeconA,  wtid  niouA^ec/  oftiny  afid  oie/id,  a?i</  tedezo  ziof  ovet  "/  'f  tti 

wefd dtacdefd  a  moti/cled lai/ A  f=3  Ay  3  ^  ='S  e/i.,  fo  fettmriafe  loifd  a,  acio//,  a?iA u.if  o?i  3 5i.  tamed AaAijteiO 

and  a  '  t>t.  newel  Aeot  ^t.  0Ja>mnyo  imod.  ^eAfat  etaiid  wttA  etiinyc  S  in _ ote/u  /  ^=A  cn.  a.nd 

tcAetd  tH.  tAecA,  /lat  fY^b  m  tAe  atwnycot  manner'  aizd  encAoeed at  tAe  dead  Ay  a  dor-  mid /taneAwolA  andel 
tAc  mam  otacto.  e^ataAA  dteyo  zc/eA  made  to  tAe  oeveiaA oatotcA  doota. 

ffl.VDmrs - J^„.  deceAAar',  6  windows,  eacA  §  AyAts,  fO  Ay  f3 - tAe  saJiM  '/  'f^A  tAlcA,  Amy  Ay  Antto, 

and  secuiee/ Ay  A  m.^Aat  AoAto.  dcaAAe  and  3  sinyAe  wincAwo  in  tAe  ^iist  stay,  and  six  donAAe  and 

einyle  wizuAws  tn  tAie  second  stoiy - tAbe  oasAteo  /  /=J>  tAdA,  and  donAAe  Aany,  witA  ciiciiAur'  Aeads _ tAe 

yAaso  in  tAe ^iist  stoly,  dO  Ay  '/ 5  ;  and  in  tAe  second  stony,  ^0  Ay  fA  :  and  tAnt  in  tA  Aeadi  as  in  tAe 
sAevatixzi.  ^  citmAn,  onamented  window,  zvitA  a  sasA  /  /=J'  tAiicA,  in  ead.  fiediment. 

DOORS.  dn  tAe j^ifst  atony.  /  3^A,  tAtcA  B ^t.  AyA,  B yianeid,  and moudded on  eacA  .iiiA,  witA.  ceicn/ar-  Aeada 
——^wnt  dooi  en  two  ytaita,  to^i  yianeAa  ataened yAiaa,  tA  aide  dooi.  ztdtA  a  stained  yAsa  Ar'id.  dn  tAe 
oecozid  atoiy,  /  3 =S  tn.  tAdcA,  y  ^t,  AiyA,  5  yiane/a  and  nicaAled on  AotA  aides.  ^iniA.i^  /  / ^A  tAicA, 
5  3=A  Wide,  set  Ar^ie  yiAiatenny.  dAe  atoyia  yAiud  tn  yiooves.  AA^ed'/Aa,  3=^  in.  t/iicA  and  A  in. 
wu/e.  (^atts,  A  Ay  ^4-.  cn  ^tiat  atoiy,  and  3  3^3  Ay  3  3=3  in  second.  ^/AAolttce  AocAs.  A  3=3  in.  witA 
3wiceAritfi  ^atnifate.  o^  “  '^ictoua  yoAd  smiley  yiattcin,  6?i  tA  ^ist  stony,  and  in  tAe  second,  A  moitice  iecAs. 
yioiceAatn ^'iinitane,  ^Utctoiia  zoAite!^ 

ARfHITRAVES— ^  J)  y^/anA,  mou-Aded  as  in  0^/ate  53,  ^iy.  J - in  second  sir-y, 

3  3=3  in.  y Ann  A.  A  tn.  wide,  yiut  on  a^ter'  tAe yiAisteitny  is  done. 

iLOSLTS  A.VD  PRESSES.  eyAAA to  Ae fitted  witA,  sA/oes,  diaweid,  and Atass  AoAs  and yuns ^or'  tAe  teyaited  uses. 
txA  watet=cAset fitted  ftyi  tn  tAe  Aest  mannei  witA  a  Aasen,  sciA=ytiyie,  a  yiiyie ^tom  tAe  ciatein,  and  a  ^oice yiamy 
to  convey  tAe  zoatet  to  a  Aeard Ained  teseivoil,  to  contain  30 yaAions. 

BELLS.  eacA.  o^ ^lont  and  side  doois  ;  tAe  diaivmy=toom.  dtni.ny=ioom  and  tAiee  cAamAets  eaeA.  to  Aazte  one - - 

tAe  Aevei  AnoAs  couesfwndmy  witA  tAe  AocA Jetmitate  ies/iectioefy.  -A  s/teaAmy  taAe  in  tAe  Aa/A  tc  tAe  AitcAen. 
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MA.VTLES. - neat  weot/e/t  mant/c,  ^attetn,  in  tde  ^itc4,en.  a^euitd  to  tt/7  tAc  //ont/i-i. 

BLINDS - ^  a/{ tL  windows  in  td,ei ^iidt  and  decond dtoueo,  made  tn  ^ton^e^t  ona7inei  a?td  dten^  n'e/ded 

dcn^e-i,  and  seemed  d^  deat  ^latent ^tdtenin^d. 

PAINTING. - -ydddt/ie  wood  tooiA,  exce^it  tde  edd^n^de  woj,  inteiwr' ^ioota  and  ma/w^nip  to  dave  tdiee  ^od  coat-i 

oj7^/me  7i'd(te  dead  aTid  din^eed  Old,  ^lut  on  at  ^iw^ist  timeo  ;  and,  ij  M^aited,  tde  two  da  at  ccato  may  de  co/oled  a 
^lencd or  diydu ytanite  on  tde  oaUide,  aned a  dydt  ehaia  codn  c/idide.  ddde  ddindo  to  da.ve  tdtee  coato  o^ 
dc^t  0^auo yieen.  d/de  ataii  taidd  and  dada&teld  ^  dave mate  vamiid,  uidded  eacd  time,  and ^.nuded 
witd  tde  ^(^td  .  oi  ^do2Viny  coat. 

MATERIALS - ,^dd o^  tde  deet yuadity.  ^de  damdet ^ot  tde  -veiwnda,  cozTiiceo,  aned add otdei  tiimmiziyd,  oatoide 

atid  ineide,  to  de  edeat  a?id  weii oeaeoned. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  49. — Design  XVIII. — Two — front  and  side — entrance  elevations  of  an  ornamented  Villa,  in  the  Romanesque  style. 

PLATE  50.— Design  XVIII. — Plans  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  a  section  of  the  bights  of  ceilings. 

PLATE  H. — Design  XIX.  Two  elevations  and  two  ground  plans  of  a  cottage  with  solid  walls  and  partitions,  and  a  frame 
section  of  the  bights  of  the  ceilings,  and  elevations  of  the  rafters.  For  the  walls,  see  Figs.  9  and  10  in  Plate 
47,  and  for  roof,  C,  Fig.  1,  Plate  40. 

PLATE  52. — Details  of  Design  XVUI.  Fig.  1. — Elevation  of  a  window.  Fig.  2'. — Mantle  for  the  first  story.  A,  a  section 
of  the  front  elevation  ;  B,  a  section  of  the  ground  plan  ;  C,  a  profile  section.  Fig.  3. — A  section  of  siding 
with  the  corner  boards.  A,  the  face  ;  B,  profile  ;  C,  ground  sections.  Fig.  4. — A  profile  section  of  siding, 
cut  by  a  patented  machine,  one  half  full  size.  Fig.  5. — A  circular  window  for  the  pediments. 

PLATE  63, — Details  for  Design  XVUI.  Fig.  1. — Profile  of  main  cornice,  one  fourth  full  size.  Fig.  2. — Face  of  the  crown 
block.  Fig.  3. — Face  section  of  the  main  cornice.  Fig.  4. — Profile  section  of  the  main  cornice,  rafters, 
shingles,  &c.  Fig-  5. — Face  section  of  veranda  cornice,  column,  cap  and  base.  Fig.  G. — Elevation  of  a  door 
for  tlie  first  story.  Fig.  7. — Architrave  for  the  first  story,  one  half  full  size.  Fig.  8. — Base  for  the  second 
story.  Fig.  9. — Base  for  the  first  story. 

PLATE  64. — Fig.  1. — A  brick  cistern,  10  feet  deep  and  10  feet  diameter ;  capacity  4800  gallons  :  n,  main  section  ;  ground 
plan;  c,  outlet ;  d,  scssponl ;  e,  stone  neck  ;  y*,  rack  ;  wooden  neck.  Fig.  2. — A  filtering  cistern,  8  feet  in 
diameter  and  10  feet  deep  ;  capacity  3080  gallons  :  a,  main  section  ;  5,  ground  plan  of  receiver ;  c,  section  of 
filter ;  d,  the  filtering  material,  which  is  of  round  or  irregular  stones,  3  in.  diameter,  covering  the  bottom  and 
overlaid  with  coarse  gravel,  4  in.  deep,  and  then  with  alternate  layers  of  charcoal  and  coai’se  gravel,  4  or  5  in., 
each  course  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  8  in.,  the  top  layer  being  of  gravel.  'I’he  charcoal  should  he  clear  of  all  dust 
and  made  very  compact,  e,  is  the  draw-pipe,  1  in.  diameter,  witli  the  end  inserted  in  the  material,  and  a  strainer 
of  lead  or  copper  to  prevent  the  particles  of  coal  or  gravel,  from  passing  into  the  pipe  ;  y,  the  receiving  pipe  of 
lead,  5  in.  diameter  ;  the  stone  neck  ;  A,  the  stone  cover  ;  scale,  \  of  an  in.  Fig.  3. — A  round  sewer  of  bi'i<dc, 
12  inch,  diameter  in  the  clear.  Fig.  4. — An  oval  sewer,  12  by  18  in.  in  the  clear.  Fig.  5. — A  square  sewer,  12' 
by  12  in.,  top  and  bottom  of  blue  flagging.  Fig.  6. — A  square  sewer  8  by  8  in.,  top  and  bottom  of  flag. 
Fig.  7. — A  right  angled  drain,  4  by  8,  top  and  bottom  of  flagging.  Fig.  8. — A  square  drain,  4  by  4i 
in.,  of  brick.  Fig.  10. — A  triangular  drain  of  brick,  each  side  of  5  in.  Fig.  11. — A  common  drain  of 
field  stone,  6  by  12  in.  in  the  clear.  All  the  abov^  drains  and  sewers  to  be  laid  in  mortar.  Scale^. 
1  inch  to  the  foot,  for  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  \  in.  to  the  foot  for  the  cisterns. 


ESTIMATE. 

Of  the  Materials  and  Labor  required  for  Design  XVIII.* 


160  yds.  excavation,  -  -  -  11 

170  Ids.  b'lilding  stone,  _  .  70 

10900  hard  brick,  4  00;  17500  salmon  brick,  3  00, 


24000  plastering  lath, 

•216  lbs.  lath  nails, 

•222  loads  sand, 

30  bush,  white  sand, 

48  bush,  hair, 

97  casks  Thomaston  lime, 
9  “  lump  lime, 

8  “  Lubec  plaster, 


2  00 
7  00 
40 
12 
20 
1  00 
1  75 
1  87 


$17  60 
119  00 

96  10 
48  00 
15  12 
88  80 

3  60 
9  60 

97  00 
15  75 
14  96 


2  marble  mantles,  $20  ;  1  marble  mantle,  $70, 
12  ft.  kitchen  hearth,  -  -  16 

44  ft.  steps  and  coping,  -  14 

7  blue  stone  window  and  door  sills,  50 
2grate.s,  $9  nnd  $12, 

Cistern  neck,  $3  50;  crane  eyes,  50 

E^urnace,  180  00;  122  loads  carting,  40  cts. 
113  days’  mason’s  wages,  -  -  1  75 

82  “  laborer’s  “  -  -  1  00 


110  00 
1  92 
6  16 

3  50 
21  00 

4  00 
228  80 
197  75 

82  00 

$1180  66 


CARPENTER’S. 


13500  ft.  timber, 

430  joists, 

410  milled  floor  planks, 

726  narrow  clear  milled  planks, 
372  siding  planks, 

10230  ft.  clear  planks,  3,  2,  IJ,  1\. 
150  best  piece  plank, 

150  “  “  boards, 

320  hemlock  boards, 


$2  00  per  h.  $270  00 
14  - 

27 
18 
33 

Jin.  3J 

28 
19 
13 


lO.J  doz.  pullies,  -  .  63 

12  lbs.  sash  cord,  »  _  31 

626  lbs.  sash  weights,  -  -  2 

Speaking  tube,  $3  50;  7  bells,  $4  50 
6  Hat  bolts,  10  cts.  ;  3  10  in.  bolts,  25  cts. 

21 


60  20 
110  70 
120  68 
122  76 

358  05  2  gross  screws  No.  7, 
42  00  1  “  «  1,  “  9, 

28  50'!3  “  “  IJ,  “  11, 

41  60  if  20  pair  butts,  4  by  4, 

28  bunches  shingles,  $2  50  ;  52  ft.  mahogany,  10  cts.  75  20|j8  “  ‘‘  3,J  by  3J, 

46  balusters,  12  cts ;  newel,  $2  25,  -  7  77i'10  3  in. 

80  ft.  blinds,  $1  25  ;  46  ft.  blinds,  $1  00,  146  00i|  1  doz.  brass  hooks,  $3  00 

1000  lbs.  nails,  4  37  ;  50  lbs.  finishing  nails,  10  cts.  48  70  |  93  ft.  sheet  lead, 

317  ft.  galvanized  tin  roof,  .14 

92  ft.  4  in.  12  cts.,  51  ft.  3  in.  tin  leaders,  10  cts. 

165  lights,  10x15,  170  Its.  10x14,  48  Its.  10x12, 

4  pediment  sashes,  -  7  00 

21  ft.  stained  glass,  -  -  75 


44  38  j;  Water  closet  and  fixtures, 
16  04  ij  55  loads  carting, 

130  00 1;  365  days’  carpenter’s  labor, 
28  00 1| 

15  75  I 


36 

19 

15 

2  doz.  iron  hooks, 
25 

40 
1  50 


6  62 
3  72 
12  52 
35  00 
1  35 
42 
27 
1  08 
3  80 
I  20 
70 

42  cts.  3  84 
23  25 
90  00 
22  00 
547  50 


$2429  60 


800  lbs.  white  lead,  -  -  7  50 

40  galls,  oil,  65  cts. ;  4  galls,  spirits,  44  cts. 
4  lbs.  glue,  20  cts. ;  25  lbs.  putty,  3  cts. 


PAINTER’S. 
60  00 
27  76 
1  55 


1  lb.  chrome  yellow,  35  cts. ;  3  lbs.  litharge,  6  cts. 
Carting,  $3  00;  47  days’  painter’s  labor,  1  75, 


53 
85  25 


$175  09 


ESTDI.VFE  for  Design  XIX. 


100  yards  excavation,  $10  00;  54  loads  stone.  $37  80;  2000  hard  brick,  $8  00;  3500  salmon  brick,  $10  50- 
30  casks  lime,  $30  00 ;  4  casks  cement,  $6  00 ;  60  loads  sand,  $21  00  ;  20  bushels  hair,  $4  00  ;  2  hearths  $3  00  •  cartl 
mg,  $10  50.  . 

3100  ft.  limber,  $53  75;  193  milled  plank,  $50  18;  795  roof  hoards,  $111  .30:  1331  wall  bomds,  $159  72-  1100 
ft.  clear  lumber,  $38  50;  90  plank,  $27  00;  76  boards,  $15  29;  174  lights  glass,  $-24  .36;  500  lbs.  nails,  $22  00  *27  ft. 
tin  roof,  $3  50;  snsh  weights,  cords,  and  pullies,  $12  00  ;  11  locks,  $9  68  ;  11  pair  butts  and  screws,  $14  00. 

Lead  and  oil,  $27  00  ;  painter’s  labor,  $16  00  ;  carpenter’s  labor,  $1*29  00 ;  mason’s  labor,  $42  00  ;  laborer’s,  $18  00. 

Design  XVUI.  will  cost  $3785  35 ;  XIX.,  $903  39. 


An  attic  may  be  made  in  Design  XVIII.  with  three  rooms,  each  about  12  by  14  feet,  without  raising  the  posts  or 
any  other  alteration  of  the  general  plan.  The  cost  would  be  $185  00.  The  right  hand  chimney  may  be  based  on  a  large 
Hag  on  the  main  partition.  If  the  kitchen  be  placed  on  the  fir.-;t  floor,  in  should  be  in  the  room  marked  dining-room 
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FRENCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


The  French  have,  in  the  course  of  their  history,  imitated  different  styles  of  architecture,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Italian,  Byzantine  and  Gothic;  but  possessing  a  native  genius  that  enables  them  to  excel  m  every¬ 
thing  they  undertake,  they  have  produced  a  style  which  may.  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  called  their 
national  architecture.  It  partakes  of  the  different  styles  which  they  had  imitated. 

It  embraces  regular,  irregular,  and  even  curved  outlines,  in  general  plans.  It  admits  columns  spar¬ 
ingly,  of  the  Grecian  Tnd  Roman  orders.  The  palace  of  Versailles  has  Ionic  columns  in  the  second  story, 
but  none  in  the  first.  The  style  admits  numerous  windows  of  medium  size— some  with  angular  heads, 
others  with  circular,  and  many  with  heads  .slightly  curved,  somewhat  in  imitation  of  the  low  pointed  arch. 
These  give  tlie  windows  a  ])leasaiit  variety  in  their  appearance. 

The  roofs  are  very  irregular,  and  partake  more  of  the  Gothic  than  any  other  style,  being  quite  high. 
•I'hev  are  usually  hipped,  aiKrterminate  with  attic  bands  and  railings.  Light  is  admitted  through  the 
priiK-ipal  planes  of  the  roofs  by  dormer  windows  of  various  shapes.  The  cornices  are  heavy,  and  sup¬ 
ported  bv  ornamented  brack.-ts.  trusses  and  cantalivers,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  high  open  balus¬ 
trades.  The  details  are  often  embellished  by  figures  and  flowers,  and  the  outlines  much  broken.  They 
have  but  few  regular  gables,  and  seldom  any  pediments. 

The  ireneral  configuration  of  French  edifices  is  in  the  best  taste,  comprising  pleasing  proportions, 
and  thorounhly  relieved  by  well-chosen  irregularities  of  outline.  This  style,  being  the  product  of  French 
taste  and  skill,  admits,  of  course,  of  much  ornament-of  which  the  French  are  very  fond;  for  they  often 
ornament  even  the  roofs  of  their  buildings.  The  style  allows  a  convenient  and  agreeable  distribution  and 
finish  to  the  interior,  comprising  much  of  the  details  of  the  Gothic  and  Byzantine,  but  latterly  with  the 
rich  and  gorgeous  style  of  Louis  XIV.  which  originated  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Peasants  cottages 
or  huts  are  built  of  stone,  without  taste  or  ornament-destitute  of  gardens  and  other  kindred  conveni 
ences.  and  the  occupants  live  in  them  on  floors  of  earth,  and  almost  without  furniture.  Cottages  and 
small  villas  are  coming  into  fashion  in  France.  They  are  constructed  in  imitation  of  English  cottages,  in 
their  general  appearance,  also  in  the  finish  and  decorations.  Chateaux  are  generally  well  arranged  and 
elegantly  constructed  ;  usually  without  enclosures,  but  accompanied  by  gardens  laid  out  in  good  style,  and 
well  set  with  vines  and  shrubbery. 

The  French  have  attained  great  perfection  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  public  edifices.  Paris, 
being  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  has  aflbrded  great  opi.ortunities,  and  offbred  strong  inducements 
10 
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■  *>  FREN'CH  ARCHITECTURE. 

for  the  construction  of  the  best  bridges.  Add  to  this  the  sentiment,  that  the  building  of  bridges  was  an 
act  of  charity  to  the  people,  and  piety  to  God,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  that  country;  and  we  behold 
the  French  nation  possessed  of  the  strongest  impulses  to  excellence  in  architecture.  One  of  the  most 
curious  and  most  admired  relics  of  ancient  art,  is  the  bridge  across  the  Rhone,  near  Avignon,  which  was 
built  in  the  13th  century.  It  appeared  so  wonderful  to  the  inhabitants  of  that,  age,  that  they  supposed 
Benedict,  the  Architect,  to  have  been  inspired  in  producing  it ;  and  therefore  had  him  canonized  by  the 
title  of  St.  Benedict  or  Beiiezet.  So  high  was  their  estimate  of  the  pious  work  of  building  bridges,  that 
a  company  was  formed  under  the  title  of  La  Fraternili  des  Poitte— The  Brotherhood  of  Bridges-who 
employed  themselves  in  building  bridges  from  motives  of  piety. 

Design  XX.  is  for  a  villa  in  a  style  peculiar  to  the  French  in  the  construction  of  their  suburban 
chateaux.  It  partakes  of  the  details  of  some  of  their  chief  features,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  style  will 
suit  the  taste  of  some  gentlemen  who  object  to  the  high  points  and  ornamented  gables  of  the  Gothic,  the 
low  regular  roofs  of  the  Grecian,  and  the  diminutive  details  of  the  Italian. 

The  French  style  is  well  adapted  to  the  vicinities  of  cities  and  large  commercial  towns.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  views  should  comprise  considerable  water,  hence  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  shores  of 
hays  and  rivers.  This  design  properly  carried  out  on  a  suitable  site  will  combine  elegance  of  appearance, 
with  comfort,  convenience  and  economy.  The  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  well  lighted  and  thoroughly 
ventilated ;  and  the  whole  finished  in  a  becoming  and  graceful  manner,  while  the  materials  and  mode  of 
construction  will  render  it  a  durable  edifice. 

This  style  is  so  well  adapted  to  many  portions  of  our  country,  and  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  our 
citizens,  that  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  it  should  become  a  favorite  style  with  us  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Our  utilitarian  and  tasteful  eclecticism  might,  certainly  with  great  propriety,  include  it 
in  our  selection  of  Gallican  excellencies  and  elegancies. 

The  French  style  will  harmonize  well  with  portions  of  our  country,  and  our  citizens  will  find  it 
to  accord  well  with  their  taste  and  convenience. 


DUTIES  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


The  Architect  is  the  responsible  man  in  the  construction  of  an  edifice.  If  the  builder  should  proceed  im¬ 
properly — put  in  poor  material,  employ  incompetent  workmen,  or  adopt  any  other  measure  that  would  be  likely 
to  produce  damage  to  the  proprietor  ;  the  Architect  has  the  authority  to  arrest  his  course,  and  he  should  do  it 
promptly.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  himself  well  informed  of  the  material,  workmanship,  and  indeed  of  all  llie  facts 
and  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  erection  ;  for  the  proprietor  entrusts  to  him  an  important  power  touching 
his  estate,  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  destined  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  him  in  profit  or  damage  ; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  man  sustains  that  trustworthily,  who  has  not  kept  himself  thus  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  his  charge. 

The  integrity  of  the  Architect  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  proprietor,  for  he  has  to  rely  very  much 
on  his  decisions;  all  which  heightens  the  importance  of  his  reputation  to  himself,  hence  it  is  of  the  first  moment 
to  him  that  he  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  trusts  committed  to  him  in  a  manner  which  is  proper  in  itself,  and 
satisfactory  to  the  parties,  which  he  cannot  do  unless  he  keeps  himself  informed  of  the  work  as  above,  for  he  is 
to  pass  upon  the  materials  and  work,  by  giving  a  certificate  of  approval  before  the  builder  can  draw  his  pay. 
All  these  considerations  go  to  show  the  importance  of  the  Architect’s  relation  to  the  edifice,  in  view  of  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  in  it,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  on  his  part  to  arrest  any  improper  measure  or 
means  in  the  course  of  the  erection. 

Another  point  that  Architects  should  keep  in  view,  is  to  avoid  as,  far  as  possible,  alterations  in  the  original 
design ;  for  out  of  this  great  dissatisfiction  often  arises.  This  should  be  done  by  having  the  plan  made  in  a 
proper  manner  ;  and  tliis  point  can  be  reached,  in  many  instances,  only  by  his  showing  the  proprietor  what  he 
needs  and  what  will  suit  his  taste,  and  be  adapted  to  his  situation,  that  all  these  may  be  provided  for  in  the  plan. 
This  will  avoid  the  demand  for  alterations,  and  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  edifice.  These  considerations  show 
It  to  be  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  Architect  to  procure  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  contract  and  execution 
of  the  plan  :  hence  it  follows,  that  if  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  structure,  the  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
Architect,  unless  he  has  been  prevented  from  doing  his  duty  by  the  proprietor,  which,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the 
case.  This  is  the  basis  of  another  duty  of  the  Architect,  which  is  to  resist  such  interference  with  his  prerogatives, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  employ  him.  He  may  not,  indeed,  dictate  in  an  absolute  manner,  to  those  who  employ  him  t 
but  he  should  remonstrate  against  their  changing  the  plan  or  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  ot  quackery  in  architecture,  is  the  practice  of  many  who  have  thrust  them¬ 
selves  into  this  profession,  to  connive  at  defective  materials,  or  improper  workmanship  in  buildings,  and  approve 
them  in  contravention  of  every  principle  of  honor  and  justice  ;  and  in  some  instances  receive  of  the  contractor  a 
bonus,  in  view  of  his  generosity  in  passing  his  pei-formance,  notwithstanding  its  defectiveness.  This  is  outright 
perfidy,  to  which  no  man  of  intelligence  and  integrity  could  submit ;  for  it  renders  a  man  unworthy  of  confidence. 
Indeed  the  money  thus  procured  from  a  proprietor,  is  worse  than  filched  from  his  pocket,  for  besides  procuring 
that  for  which  no  equivalent  has  been  rendered,  the  property  has  been  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  high  charge  to  lay  against  “  professional  men”  to  whose  hands  important  trusts  are  often 
committed,  but  the  instances  are  at  cotnmand  bv  which  it  may  be  verified.  From  all  this  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  a  proprietor  to  employ  an  Architect  wdio  is  both  competent  and  honest. 

It  often  happens  also,  that  the  frugality  or  parsimony  of  proprietors,  so  circumscribes  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Architect,  that  he  cannot  produce  the  result  that  he  desires ;  and  for  which  he  is  well  qualified.  Against  sucli  re- 
eiriciions,  he  should  always  protest,  for  it  is  a  great  waste  of  money  and  effort  to  construct  an  edifice  under  suck 
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limitaLions  as  prevent  tlie  eHects  that  might  be  secured  by  a  little  additional  means ;  and  the  want  of  whicn 
produces  such  lasting  defects  in  the  beauty,  convenience  and  durability  of  the  structure  j  and  always  injures 
deeply  the  reputation  of  the  Architect. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  show  the  necessity  of  cultivating  architectural  science  among  our  citizens 
tliut  they  may  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  traits  and  qualities  of  improvements,  and  avoid  impositions.  Thej 
also  indicate  the  necessity  of  scientific  intelligence,  chastened  taste,  firm  integrity^  and  practical  skill  in  the- 
Architect. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  general  intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  prepares  them  for  extensive  enterprise  in  the  various 
pursuits  and  improvements  of  the  age.  One  of  the  benefits  of  tliis  intelligence  is  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  skilful  and  scientific  profes'^ional  talent  in.  ilie  production  of  artistical  improvements,  that  they 
may  possess  becoming  beauty  and  profitalde  durability.  The  advance  of  architectural  science  has  been  greater 
in  this  country  than  it  ever  was  in  any  other,  in  the  same  period  of  their  history  ;  so  that  our  country  compares 
advantageously  with  older  ones  in  its  architecture,  considering  its  comparative  age. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  quackery  on  this  subject.  And  if  this  wasteful  policy 
were  confined  to  pseudo-economists,  who,  to  save  a  little  in  the  erection  of  an  etlifice,  will  sacrifice  five  times  the 
amount  in  the  permanent  value  of  their  property,  it  would  be  far  less  mischievous  to  the  country  than  it  is  under 
existing  circumstances.  Many  who  become  candidates  fi>r  public  favor,  as  architects  and  builders,  are  deplorably 
ignorant  of  the  subject;  and,  worst  of  all,  some  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  public  mind,  and 
guiiies  and  patterns  of  the  public  taste  and  architectural  refinement,  are  so  destitute  of  ever^'thing  like  the  science 
of  architecture,  and  so  saturated  with  the  vulgarisms  of  the  shop,  the  kitchen  and  the  street,  that  it  would  be  the 
grossest  misnomer  to  call  the  productions  of  their  pens,  litcKanj ;  though  they  be  embellished  by  two-penny 
imitative  drawings. 

What  can  be  expected  in  the  science  and  literature  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  fine  arts,  from  one  who 
cannot  write  a  page  of  plain  English  without  marring  it,  noi  only  b}’  soleci.sins,  but  also  by  gross  barbarisms? 

The  disposition  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  community,  to  rely  upon  cheap  publications,  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  incompetent  adventurers  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  and  the  demand  produces  the  supply;  for 
men  who  have  spent  little  time  and  Jess  money  to  procure  an  education  adequate  to  the  business,  can  manage 
“  to  get  up”  some  imitations  accompanied  by  the  parlance  of  apprentice  boys,  executed  with  little  expense  and 
less  taste,  which  can  be  sold  cheap  because  they  cost  little.  If  such  persons  ever  had  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  their  calling,  they  must  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not,  and  that  they  are  therefore 
lawful  game. 

Our  utilitarian  character  ought  to  lead  the  community  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  subject,  and  to 
adopt  such  aids  and  guides  as  will  give  the  best  results,  not  merely  in  the  present  expense,  but  in  the  beauty, 
fitness,  and  permanent  future  value  of  our  improvements.  Unscientific  guides  in  Architecture,  like  cheap  and 
common  school  teachers,  leave  their  products  characterized  by  their  own  vulgarities,  and  marred  by  deformities 
which  they  were  incapable  of  preventing,  and  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  dissolution  of  the  subject. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  give  numerous  examples  and  proofs  of  the  above  positions,  were  it  necessary 
The  remedy  for  the  people  in  such  cases,  is  the  common  corrective  for  similar  evils — the  intelligence  of  our 
citizens ;  where  this  fails,  they  must  learn  by  experience,  if  they  will  not  by  precept  and  observation. 

Much  is  now  doing  for  the  information  of  the  people,  through  the  various  publications  of  the  day;  and  if 
they  w'ill  take  a  little  pains  to  avoid  impositions,  :ind  provide  themselves  with  the  scientific  productions  of  genuine 
skill  and  enlightened  literature  on  the  subject,  they  will  find  themselves  provided  with  safe  guides  to  the  most 
desirable  results  in  their  domestic  improvements — the  liurability,  tasteful  beauty,  comfort  and  convenience  of 
iheir  “Home — sweet  Home.” 
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Of  the  Labor  and  MaterlaH  rewired  Or  the  erection  of  De.lsn  XX. 


EXCAVATION.— /.  t-V, 

STONE  WORK— C^/r  f,u.nd:atan  fr  mam  u.a&,  J>/.  0  on.  wiai.  and ^ /i.  dofo.  of  fai 

A  "':,r’:‘ 

^00  oofouad/o.  oyf6ao,o  W/.  deed  and  S  f-Sf.  doyl  and f^no/eo^ 

,S  I  ./d  ,5?-^  and  oooa  food  .aod  iO  f  d,e/o  and  ^  f  on  damoUr.  coooooo^  mU/o 

d/u.  fan  ofono..  d&oauda  U  do  dddona  o/ dd  o^no  3  tf/..  6^^-  otono  fyony  co/y^  a^ 

o^o/I/o  on.  mood  ..  .ft..  ..r.  f/e  do^doon /ooofdocoa.  dm  dooAandf^m. 

dn/odo  to  do  odoooo  and  mondmoo  on  do  dam  oncit.  ofd’ao  olono.  m>aton  tadd  ooood do  oo/d>  and  /oootod 
adovo  tL  mator  taddo,  addo/oound  doown  atone,  /mdodood  dl/oo  dooaodo  and foeconyo  of  two  fooo./odacoo.  of 

4tonfn  tiiond.  ^  d  /  /  •  > 

BRICK  WORK— y/e  r««oIa  ooadd,  fSdn.  dof  won^  waddo  <?  ctt.  //«Z  //e  coonoo.o  and facoao  to 

/o^ofot  4  onedoa  fonodo  wedd.  ^dooor  o/oonone^o  and  tt  fooe./odaeoo.  two  for  /ootodono.  3  fr  tW/fte. 

and  td  fr  o^^atoe.  Mdd /ooooa  / 2  d,^  /2  otn.  andor  doo  endaonno. 

■  plastering. _ ddo  foot  and  oeowndototco;  to  do  dadood,  and f.daalezed  wot/o  tioocoat;  of  diow.o  mmtar 

anodlodfooowdood.  datdod  anod /odaotooood,  wod  two  coato  ofdoooon  noootar ,  oto/ofood and ooAoto- 

wowdod  Udddo  intoooor  adooo  doo  eooonJ .2ooy.  to  do  datdood a,od fodaoteoed  woU  ono  Aoao,^  ooat  oy.oown. 
and  daod  fonooded.  tSd/oe  outoAdo  of  do  doood  waddo  to  do  cooooed  in  do  t-ryt  d^t  ~r  wot.A  onaotoo 
comont,  Jddaodoat  in  ddoodj  to  oonitooto  dloaon  etono.  Mo  fdoow  doafonod  on  do  foot  oonj  oeoondy.oo. 
tn,oo,.t  onoado/oJ  /2  on.  cooneoe-o  in  d  /oador  and  dednp  toom.  M  (i  in.  oonamoootad coonoce  on  tAo  onaon 
dadd—a.  i don.  food o.oMoodcoon.eo  on  oad doawon^  oooon^nd 5  fodain  p  on.  cennoc^  on  t/oyocoy yy. 

MATERIALS. - d/do  foo.ndationo  and  daeoment  waddt  to  do  of  jaazooy  otono.  Q  oo  “  '  ^  ‘ 

^oddad/oaoow  o.oo/ot  dooo  fro-fodoo^—tdoat  on  do  dotedoen.  W  do  two  foor  wood,  wdoed  tod  dd 
wotd  foeo  doodin  wdoito  mootar  Mid  do  onootar  to  do  onado  wid  fw/lor  fow/wotwno.  Q/Ao  tat  o 

/  i>o.  for  do  oaldonn,  and  /  f‘2  on.  for  do  waddo.  ,  .  t  f- 

MARBLE  MANTLES. - Mwo  of  otatooazy  maeddo,  and  two  of  ddaed  and  fodd,  on  t  lofoiot  otoy. 

,  ano/fur  of  ooinod maj&  on  do  ooeontd otony  Md .oot  com/odoto ;  and  to  coot  not  dooo  dan  /45  oaed  f>r 

Aoatdoie  and  dininn  toorn,  and  f  /OO  oad  fr  dtawiny  wonw  :  do  ooinod  f  20  oaol  o  , 

GRATES. - (S/wo  oinamoniadand  two  ydain,  on  do  foot  otolf,  to  coot  f  32  and  fi  /S  eac, 

two/odaon.  on  do  oocond  et,oy.  to  oo-ot  oad  //3  Mon  oot.  0^ond-e  do,d  ooaod  tanyo  oe.  ... 
eoty  «  trytr.  /  doe  ca/oacity  of  40 yaddo no,  and  a  dzeo  fot  ooou  y,ato  on  do  otAoo  ftof  iaco. 
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TIMlSi^K.  ^ua^ey  77u'M(^  yUne.  o^ ^ea??w  3  ^y  /S _ second 

/ei'Z,  3  /y  / / - ^dad  ^<er ,  3  dy  ^O - a// /^^^  tn.  deltaeen  c^nleM - izim'metti,  4-  tn.  ^da^d- - ?nat?i  yi/a^ef}  ,5 

dy  ^O - epyi  do.  4  dy  3 - ■ta,^^el^,  3  dy  3 ,  S  deCweeTi  cen^epi - -vetanda^dd/^  cdr-^^nti^  4  dyd.deazn^, 

3  d^  3  ;  o^' /d?ie,  4  dyp.  ym/in^  and ytdzfe^,  3  dy  3 - da^menl  ,^e^ygt^  cdc^f nut,  ^  dy  6^,  2 

'je^tzfeen  ceneeta.  £&cu^e  g/ggyiei^  on  otnd azid oeaa^yioo^.  0^atMwn  ^^uda,  3  dy  4 - door  a^adj.  4dy(d. 

FLOORS. - -^n  ide  ^ooe  oiozy  and veiando^,  o^  natzoto,  cdear  yeddw  yiine,  /  /--^  ^dg/d,  ^onputd and 

yteoved  and  ddnd  naidid.  odder  ^d^zo  dead  ^aaddy  zod3e ytfte  ‘fnedded ytdind 

ROOFS. - -^de yizenct'yiad zoo^ do  de  coveied tnud dead  ^Wedad odade^  on  middd ydne ydand.  ^d/ odder 

zoo^  do  de  c&vetej  wtdd ^'zod  ^uadidy  ^aydoi’o  yiadond yadiantxed  denned fidzdeo,  ded on  medded yz/and- _ add  • 

dde  yuddcio  do  de  dtned  zo3d  dde  eaone - 4  t-zi-  dadezo  do  dde  maen  douoe  and  weny,  and  S  m-.  do  dde 

vezanda-i.  J'de  ydand  on  dde  oeianda  zoo^ do  de  cdear-  doee  or  dazd  dnodo  and  odadee _ daud ^uce  ou/e 

doton  on  zaydez-},  and yiuzdn-j  ytdzzied  and  moud/ed. 

COllNICFS.  &c. - -/?/  //to  c^iofcro,  tydim/u,  dmcdedo,  fanfadvrt.},  zacd'nye  azid  dadaodezo  do  de  znatde 

/  dear  /a/ndrr.  dZee  (/dficdi  tn  dZPdade  <5/. 

A  INDOWS.  .yddd  dde  yiameo  ztiade  oy  2  tn.  yidind.  and  dde  eaodeo  do  dany  dy  yiadcftd  da/do,  and  de 
eemted dr^  (^Kyz  dutn  d-ddo.  i^d/  dde  oaodeo  tn  dde  yti-id  a nd  eecond  edozteo  /  3 ’^4,  and a/d  oddezo  /  ■f^2  en 

ddtr.A-.  ^our  w/ndowo  o^ 20  diyddo,  dt^  22 - 5,  d^dde,  d4  dy  20 - 20  /tyddo,  /2  dy 

22 - O^  '/d 4ydd-j.  f2  dy  20 - //,  o^  d2  dyddo,  /O,  dy  — 4,  cy'  4  dyddo,  /O  dy  — 3,  d 

/yddo,  /2  dy  /3 - /O,  oy  3  /yddo,  ^O  dty  ^2.  ^zencd ytdade  ydaeo  in  ad/ dde  oaedeo - doadfe  ddic/neo^ 

fzz ycz-td  and oecorid edozcee,  and oeny/e  tn  da-ieiziend  and  ditto  dozzzi^r  edozteo. 

DOOR.S. - Jdn  dde  yitod  edozy,  ddzee  yzaiio  edtdtny  doozo,  zoidd  caod  wayo,  d  tn.  dzaeo  e/eaveo  and 

yduod  do/de  yiond  dtor  cn  diao  yazdo,  yd/  on  a  znaZ/thn - dacd  door  wid/  eede  ano/  dead  dyddo,  and  d 

yiae-iaye  dooze.  ad/  do  de  2  incdeo  ddicd,  and eacd  do  dave  3 ymziedo  nzoadded on  dodd otdeo.  d/tx  oaed doozo, 

eacd  daidny  4  /i^aed,  /  5^3  ddtcd- - dde  ydi>io  in  ddeee  and  dde  eide  and  dead  diyddo  do  de  enamedt/,  mid/z 

■t/atned dozdez-i.  <^de  yia-naye  doolo  do  de  dany  dy  dudde  S  /y  S  tn.  and  dave  S  in.  mozdice  dccdo - oaod 

aoozo,  dy  4  dy  4  dadd-i,  and  do  dave  4  znotdtce  iocdo.  ddii  dde  docd  ytzzziduze  in  dde  yized  edozy  do  de 
yozce/a-tn,  "  ddae  cozad yidd”  yzaddetn.  ^n  dde  -iecont/ odozy,  dde  edooze  /  3-4  ddicd,  3 yzane/o,  znouided  on  dodd 

oide-i.  /any  /y  dadd-t  4  /y  4,  and  oeettzed  dy  4  in.  znoidtce  ioc/e - iocd yuznidute,  yiozee/aizi,  “  diue  cotai 

/taddein.  -ydd/  odd^r  dozo  f  /-4  ddicd,  d ytanedo,  moad/ed  on  one  oide,  dany  dy  3  dy  3  dudde,  and  oecuied 
dy  3  f  -2  tn.  tnoidtce  ioc/c-t  loidd /ninciai  dnode. 

STAIRS. - -^loin  daoemend,  loidd  odeyo  one  and  a  yuatder  in.  ddicd.enc/ooed zoidd  nazz.ow y2and,donya£d, 

ryzooved,  and  znoad/ed.  <2dde-  ywm  dde ^iz-td y/oor,  do  dde  addte  or  tdoizner  adoiy,  wt/d  a  doud/e  /andiny 

on  dde  ,^cond  and addtc  yd‘Oie - oyen  and  ddc/ed  edtznye - odeyie  one  and  a  da/y^  tn.  ddtod- - znoud/ed  zeorze- 

sto'dd  dzacded-j  do  tyndinae  on  dde  yaf/liie-j - dde  zaidi  do  de  ojf  ddacd  toadmtd,  eix  in.  wi/e  and  ddtee  dditd, 

enmed/ed,  leifd  oezo/d  on  ytve  tn.  eaived  neivedt - du/o  and  ddzee.  yuazder  tn.  dad/odez^t  duzneti - an  enc/ooed 

*dey  dn/der  do  ide-  yaized  ant/  loo^. 

BASE - .fn  dde^ti-td  rtnd eeeond e/azte-j  a.j  in  ^dade  S3,  ^iy-i.  0  and  ^  - tn  daoemend  and  dot 

d‘ 


edoiZy.oj(ze  and  a yt/azder  d/ted.  eiydd 
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CLOSETS  Si  PRESSES — /‘€  ^t^sr/  i?i  ide  77ian?ier  toUd  (Itflifeid.  c/cott},  dde/ved,  dood^^  ^cna, 

.,  eacd ducd aj  /fiay  de  ie^i&ited. 

ARCHITRAVES—  id^  ^tid^  and  decond  oiouedj  ad  en  0§,  ^{^d.  d-  a7id  3  —~{?i  {de  dadei^ient  and 

doimer-  aicited,  3  / en.  wcdc  and  /  / =d-  in.  {died,  tnoa/ded 

SHUTTERS  &  BLI.VDS - -9^daMet-j ^odd  indide  {g  add  {de  taendnad  in  ^f.i-}{  and  decotld  dioiiei _ d^d^d  d  dacd  din^ 

tn^a,  eddoitfd  and daede — —add {o  dave  rnGad/ed planed  coits-ifiondiH'^  wi(d  {de  dmi /ia>?ed.)  — d{fo?i^  moving  ddindd 
made  arid dan^  {o  {de  mindowa  in  {d&  eecond and dcimei  ^iolie-i.  {de  dinged  {o  de  n/edided and  ded{ ^ia(en{ ^rd{enia//e. 

FURRIVG. - t^dd {de  ^{one  and  dued  laaddd  u/i(d  3  di^  d  in.  e(itjtd.  in.  deiwsen  een{eu  m  ^it,i{,  and  J  d) 

en.  m  dademen{  a?id  eecond  A^lieJ - {de  cei/in^d  on  doimei  eioitee  (tf^d{ fitted,  d d  in.  de{iGeen  cen{et4. 

BELLS.— ifi  ^i^{,  and  eis  in  decond d{otied,  mi{d ^la/d)  and  deueie  coucd^ionidin-y  iai{d.  {de  doed ^atndine. 

PAINTI\G. - -.jddd {de  wood=imtd  oi6(dude  and  indaie,  ezee^d  6n{eiio/'  Jdooie  and  ddacd  wadnt6{,  {o  diiGe  3  cea{j 

fi.uie  dad  and  -.^nieiicaib  /indeed  oi  d  ^ta{  on  in  di?^  wea(der' - {dit/.y.  daye  in{etueniny  de{ii‘ee77,  ^m{{iny  on  {de 

^itd(  and  eecorid,  and  ide  decond  and  {dild  coa{d - {/u  /ad(  coa(  077.  {/le  e.c{eiio7^  {Uinnii/i^  and  veianda  JdooT-  {o  de 

co/ted~^^de  dooid  in ^iut  d{oi/^  io  daoe  (ufo  6x{ia  coa{d  and ^wdiddcd — ~{de  ■d(ai7^  laifd  and dadid{eld  {o  daoe  deven 

coa{d  vaintddf  Kidded  eacd  {inie  and ^to/dded - {de  ddindj  {o  dave  {diee  coa{d  oj ^lairU,  a  datd  dwn/n,  and 

vatnid/ied {lao  coa{d. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  B5. — Two  g’eometrical  elevations  of  a  Villa  in  the  French  Style.  Design  XX, 

PLATE  66. — Ground  plans  of  the  first,  second  and  dormer  stories,  and  a  section  of  the  hight  of  stories.  Design  XX. 

PLATE  67. — Exterior  details  for  Design  XX.  Fig.  1. — Main  cornice  and  balustrade.  Fig.  2. — Attic  cornice  and  railing. 

Fig.  3. — Wing  cornice  and  roof.  Fig.  4. — Veranda  cornice  ;  blocking  course  and  column.  Fig.  5. — Dormer 
window  head. 

PLATE  68. — Interior  details.  Design  XX.  Fig.  1. — Elevation  of  a  door  for  the  first  story.  Fig.  2,  for  the  second  story. 

Fig.  3. — Elevation  of  a  window  for  the  first  story.  Fig.  4. — Plan  of  door  architrave  for  the  first  story. 
Fig.  5,  for  the  second  story.  Fig.  6. — Section  of  base  for  the  first  story.  Fig.  7,  for  the  second  story. 
Fig.  8. — Face  section  and  plan  of  the  mantle-piece  for  the  drawing-rooms.  Fig.  9. — Plan  for  the  sliding- 
doors.  Fig.  10. — Ground  plan  of  basement. 

PLATE  59. — Two  geometrical  elevations  of  a  cottage  in  the  French  Style.  Design  XXI. 

PLATE  GO. — -Ground  plans  of  the  principal  and  dormer  stories,  section  for  framing  the  roof — hights  of  stories,  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  gallery  rails,  post  and  filling. 

Design  XXL  is  intended  for  a  gardener’s  lodge  for  Design  XX.,  to  be  built  of  wood — the  frame  of  sound  jdne  limber — 
sills,  posts,  plates,  framing-beams  and  trimmers,  4  by  8  ;  beams,  3  by  8  ;  rafters,  3  by  6  ;  and  studding,  3  by  4 — 
the  siiles  sheathed  with  feather-edged  boards  and  covered  with  Wykolf’s  patent  siding.  See  Plate  52,  Fig.  4 
— roof,  of  best  split  pine  shingles,  laid  on  hemlock  boards,  and  milled  plank — ihe  dormers  with  galvanized 
tin — floors,  of  milled  pine  plank  inside,  and  narrow  clear  milled,  outside — windows  with  good  glass,  sashes 
hung  by  butts,  and  secured  by  bolts — doors,  six  panels,  l-f  in.  thick,  moulded  on  one  side,  secured  by  mortice 
locks  and  mineral  knobs — moulded  casings — moulded  base — closets  shelved — stairs,  with  mahogany  rail 
and  balusters — neat  mantles.  Painted  two  coats  of  best  lead  and  oil,  colored  outside,  and  completed  in 
every  part  neat  and  substantial. 


i 


Design  I. — Cottage  in  the  English  Style. 
Plate  1.  A  perspective  view. 

“  2.  A  Ground  plot. 

“  3.  Two  floor  plans. 

“  4.  Two  geometrical  elevations. 

“  5.  Pasenienl  and  framing  plans. 

“  6.  Working  plans. 

Design  II. — A  Villa,  Anglo-Italian  Style. 

Plate  7.  Perspective  view. 

“  8.  fJroiiiid  plot. 

“  9.  Plans  of  first  and  second  floors. 

10.  Two  geometrical  elevations. 

“  11.  Framing  and  working  plans. 

“  12.  Basement  and  working  plans. 

Design  III. — A  Rural  Cottage. 
Plate  13.  'Fwo  geometrical  elevations. 

“  14.  Floor  plans,  and  a  section  of 

frame. 

Design  IV. — An  Italian  Cottage. 
Plate  15.  Two  geometrical  elevations. 

‘‘  16.  Floor  plans,  and  a  section  of 

the  frame. 

‘‘  17.  Working  plans. 

“  18.  Ground  plot. 

Design  V. — A  Cottage — Tudor  Style. 
Plate  19.  Floor  plans. 

“  2(1.  Two  geometrical  elevations. 

“  21.  Basement  or  framing  plans. 

••  22.  Working  plans. 

“  23.  Ground  plot. 

“  24.  Perspective. 

.)esign  VI. — A  Cottage — English  Style. 

Design  VII. — A  Cottage — Grecian  Style. 
Plate  2.5.  wo  perspective  views. 

“  26.  Floor  plans  and  framing  plans. 

Design  VIII. — English  Cottage  Style. 

Design  IX. — English  Cottage  Style. 
Plate  27.  Two  perspective  views. 

“  28.  Floor  plans  and  a  framing  plan. 
“  29.  Working  plans. 

•'  3U.  Working  plans. 


Plate  33.  Working  plans. 

34.  Basement,  attic,  and  working 
plans. 

35.  Coach-house,  wood-house,  &c. 

Design  XI. — A  Villa,  partaking  of  Gothic 
and  Tudor. 

Plate  35.  Perspective  view. 

Design  XII. — A  Villa — Swiss  Style. 

Plate  37.  Floors,  and  a  profile  section. 

38.  Two  geometrical  elevations. 

39.  Fi.Nterior  Details. 

40.  Details. 

Design  XIII. — A  Cottage — Swiss  Style. 
Plate  41.  Two  geometrical  elevations. 
42.  Floor  plans,  and  coach  house, 

Design  XIV. — Ornamental  Cottage — 
Klizahethan  Style. 


Design  XV. — Small  Villa-iTidinn  Style. 
Plate  43.  Two  perspectivl’''news.  j 

■■  44.  Floor  plans.  | 

■  46.  Indian  details.  i 

‘  47.  Details.  1 

Design  XVI. — An  Ornamental  Cottage. 

Design  XVII. — Parsonage,  Tudor  Slyle. 
Plate  45.  Two  perspectives.  j 

“  48.  Ground  plot. 

Design  XVIII. — A  Villa — Romanesiiue 
Style. 

Plate  49.  Two  geometrical  elevations. 

•  50.  Floor  plans,  and  section. 

‘  51.  Elevations,  and  floor  plans. 

‘  52.  Details. 

‘  53.  Details. 

‘  54.  Cisterns,  sewers,  and  drains. 

Design  XIX. — Cottage  with  solid  walls 

Design  XX. —  Fi7/o — French  Style. 
Plate  55.  Two  geometrical  elevations. 

“  56,  Ground  plans  and  section. 

“  57.  Details  of  Design  XX. 

“  58.  Do.  do. 

Design  Cottage— French  Style. 

Plate  59.  Two  geometrical  views. 

“  60.  Ground  plans. 
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